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LORD BYRON. 


GEORGE GORDON BYRON was born in London, on the 
22nd of January, 1788. He was the eldest son of the Hon. 
Capt. John Byron, and grandson of the celebrated Admiral By- 
ron, the friend and companion of Lord Anson, and brother of 
the last Lord Byron. On/‘the maternal side, the ancestry of our 
hero is also very ancient and illustrious; his mother, from 
whom he derived’ the name of Gordon, having been the last 
branch of that noble family which descended from the union 
of the Princess Jane Stuart, daughter of James the Second, of 
Scotland, with the Earl of Huntley. 

His lordship’s father died at Valenciennes, on the 2d of 
August, 1791. In consequence of his extravagance, his widow 
was left in circumstances very far from affluent, but her noble 
spirit would not, for a moment, suffer her to apply to his fa- 
mily for the slightest allowance. She resided near Aberdeen, 
in a state of almost perfect seclusion. Her amiable disposition 
and manners were particularly evinced towards the select few 
whom she thought fit to associate in reading, or in sports, with 
her son. He was indeed her darling child: whea he only 
went out for an holiday walk, she would enireat him, with the 
tear of maternal affection glistening in her eye, to take care 
of himself, as “she had nothing on earth but him to live for.” 
This excellent woman died in 1811. 

At the age of seven years, young Byron, whose previous 
instruction had been his mother’s sole task, was sent to the 
Grammar-school at Aberdeen, where he remained for three 
years,..with the exception of some intervals of absence, which 
were passed in the Highlands of Aberdeenshire. His frame, 
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ay 
which was considered delicate, was invigorated among these 
mountains, and here it was that he imbibed that spirit of 
freedom, and love for “the land of his Scottish sires,” which 
ever afterwards held possession of his mind. 

At school, his progress was never so much distinguished 
above that of his class fellows, as after these intervals of ab- 
sence, when he would, in a few days, run through exercises, 
which, according to school routine, had taken the rest of the 
boys weeks to complete. Even at this early period (from eight 
to ten years of age,) all his sports partook something of a 
manly character. Fishing, shooting, and swimming; manag- 
ing a horse; steering a boat, and trimming its sails;—these 
constituted his chief delights, and, to the superficial observer, 
seemed almost his sole occupation. 

In 1798, our young hero succeeded to the titles and estates 
of William, the fifth Lord Byron, being then only ten years 
of age. Towards the close of this year, his lordship was re- 
moved to Harrow-school, of which, and of Dr. Drury, his pre- 
ceptor, he always spoke with strong regard. At the age of 
sixteen, he removed to the University of Cambridge, where 
he became 2a. student of Trinity-College. Of the pursuits which 
occupied his time during the period of his continuance in this 
venerable seat of learning, not much can be said; since it 
appears he despised academical honours, and treated with con- 
tempt the peculiar studies by which alone they could. be pro- 
cured, But though he paid little attention to the Latin classics, 
and had an abhorrence of mathematics, he read the English poets 
with avidity, and exercised his genius in composing verses, 
chiefly of an amatory description. 

While he resided at the University, his lordship frequently 
indulged himself in some very eccentric humours. Of these 
none were more remarkable, nor more highly Indicrous, than 
his making a young bear the companion of his studies. On 
quitting the University, his lordship left this animal in quiet 
possession of his chambers, to stand, as he humourously and sa- 
tirically expressed it, Candidate for the next vacant Fellowship! 
The noble Jord afterwards adopted another favourite of the four- 
footed kind, but of a different species; this was a large New- 
foundland dog, in the instruction of which he took great de- 
light. In his aquatic excursions near Newstead-abbey, he had 
seldom any other companion than his favourite dog; to try 
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whose fidelity and sagacity, he would sometimes fall out of the 
boat, as if by accident; upon which, the faithful animal never 
failed to jump overboard, and, seizing his master, would drag 
him instantly to the shore. On losing this valuable animal, 
in the autumn of 1808, his lordship caused a monument te be 
erected commemorative of his attachment; and bearing an ele- 
gant poetic inscription. 

At the age of nineteen, Lord Byron took up his residence 
at Newstead-abbey, the seat of his ancestors, where, at the im- 
portunity of friends, he published a small collection of his juve- 
nile poems, under the title of “ Hours of Idleness.’ Happier 
specimens of precocious talent will not easily be found in the 
whole range of poetry; notwithstanding which, the first literary 
Review of the day attacked his infant muse with the greatest 
severity. This critique elicited from his lordship’s pen one of 
the keenest and most poignant satires ever written. It was 
entitled “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and is a pro- 
duction, which, for spirited description and strength of colouring, 
may vie with the most pointed of Dryden’s satires. 

In about a year afterwards, his lordship embarked at Fal- 
mouth for Lisbon, and travelled in Spain, Portugal, and his 
beloved Greece. After an absence of nearly three years, he re- 
turned to England; and the two first Cantos of “ Childe Harold” 
made their appearance a few months afterwards. To this beau- 
tiful poem followed, in rapid succession, “The Giaour,” and 
“ The Bride of Abydos,” two Turkish stories; and while the 
world was as yet divided in opinion as to which of the three 
pieces the palm. was due, he produced his exquisite poems of 
“The Corsair,” and “ Lara.” 

It was in the same year (1812,) that Lord Byron endeavoured 
to dispose of his seat of Newstead-abbey, with the manorial 
jands immediately appertaining to it; and accordingly the whole 
property was shortly afterwards sold for one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. The purchaser, however, not being able to 
make good the payments within the stipulated time, forfeited 
his deposit, and the noble owner entered again upon the pos- 
session of his ancient mansion. 

. On the 2d of January, 1815, his lordship married at Seham, 
in the county of Durham, the only daughter of Sir Ralph Mill- 
banke Noel, baronet. Shortly after this change of condition, 
he produced his “ Hebrew Melodies,” which were soon after 
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followed by “ The Siege of Corinth,” accompanied by another 
poem entitled “ Parisina.”” On the 10th of December, of the 
same year, his lady brought him a daughter. The prospect 
of permanent felicity which this event held out, was not, how- 
ever, realized; and the harmony of this distinguished couple 
was, within a few weeks after, so completely broken, that an 
absolute separation took place, for which, various causes have 
been stated. His lordship, while the public anxiety, as to the 
course he would adopt, was at its height, suddenly left the 
kingdom, with the resolution never to return. 

The noble poet crossed over to France, through which he 
passed rapidly to Brussels, taking in his way a survey of 
the field of Waterloo. His lordship proceeded to Coblentz, 
from thence up the Rhine as far as Basle; and afterwards to 
Claren on the lake of Geneva. Soon after the arrival of 
Lord Byron in Switzerland, he received from the Managing 
Committee of Drury-lane theatre, a request to write for them 
a monody on the death of the late Mr. Sheridan. With this 
desire his lordship very readily complied. It was here also 
that he wrote his most pathetic poem “The Prisoner of Chilon,’ 
The next production of his lordship’s pen was the dramatic 
poem of “Manfred,” which was soon after succeeded by his 
“Lament of Tasso.” 

After visiting some of the most remarkable scenes in Swit- 
zerland, his lordship proceeded to the north of Italy; and for 
some time resided at Venice. Here he was joined by Mr. 
Hobhouse, who accompanied him in an excursion to Rome, 
where he completed his “Childe Harold”’ While the noble 
author was putting the last hand to that beautiful poem, he 
produced another entitled “ Beppo, a Venetian Story.” This 
was speedily followed by “ Mazeppa,” and an “ Ode to Venice,” 
written in a strain of deep lamentation for the loss of its liberty, 

At Venice, Lord Byron avoided as much as possible any 
intercourse with the swarms of his countrymen whom idle- 
ness or curiosity drew thither, and who laboured to obtain in- 
troductions to him. To several literary persons, however, he 
was accessible, as well as to old friends. When his lordship 
quitted Venice, he visited several other Italian cities, and af- 
terwards resided in Tuscany, where he was joined by the 
late Mr. Shelly, and by Mr. Leigh Hunt. After leaving 
Tuscany, he sojourned at Genoa, and from thence proceeded 
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to Greece, to take that part in the cause of freedom so ho- 
nourable to himself, and so glorious to his memory. 

His lordship succeeded in stirring up among the people of 
Greece, an almost inconceivable enthusiasm. His exertions 
were incessant in their cause, and the gratitude of the people 
was proportioned to them. His influence was not lessened by 
his having employed himself, often, to procure humane and 
even kind treatment towards the Turkish captives. Even when 
a mere boy his Lordship was a perfect enthusiast in the cause 
of Greece. “ Again and again,” says a distinguished writer, 
«he braved all the perils of Turkish jealousy, to linger amidst 
scenes which his youthful studies had taught him to revere. 
He climbed Parnassus, swam the Hellespont, bathed his burn- 
ing brow in the waters of Helicon—penned sublime verses on 
the plains of Marathon; and, in a word, resigned himself so 
completely to classic association, that he seemed a Greek in 
spirit, though a Briton in name.” 

On the 9th of April, 1824, his lordship was attacked by 











an inflammatory rheumatic fever. He had recovered from a 


fit of illness, brought on by perturbation of mind, in the pre- 
ceeding February; but living very low, and incautiously 
exposing himself to cold and wet, he became seriously indis- 
posed; refusing to be bled, the disorder made a rapid progress, 
and in ten days he was a lifeless corpse. Thus has termi- 
nated the earthly career of a great spirit, while engaged in 
supporting, by his person and influence, one of the noblest 
causes that the annals of humanity ever exhibited to the world. 
His works remain, while the genius that inspired, and the 
hand that penned them, are alike chilled for ever! 

On the 2d of May, the Clergy of Missolonghi proceeded, in 
a body, to the house where the remains of Lord Byron lay, 
in order to remove them to the church of San Spiridion. Two 
chests were prepared. In one was contained the body, and in the 
other the heart, &c. of the deceased lord. They were afterwards 
removed to the bark which transported them to Basiladi, and 
thence into a larger vessel to be conveyed to Zante. The whole 
of the noble Lord’s brigade was drawn out in front of his late 
residence, and along the sea-shore. The convoy was accom- 
panied by Prince Maurocordati, the primates, military com- 
mandants, and an immense concourse of people. As soon as 
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the corpse was removed to the bark, it was saluted by dis- 
charges of musketry and artillery. 

On the Ist of July the body of the noble lord arrived at 
the Nore, in the brig Florida, a vessel chartered for the pur- 
pose. The Florida proceeded to the London Docks, and on 
the 6th the remains were removed to Great George-street, 
Westminster, where the body lay in state for two days. The 
coffin was covered with the richest Genoa velvet, as was 













likewise the urn. 

On the morning of the 10th, the funeral of this distinguished 
and lamented nobleman took place. The precession moved 
along Parliament-street, Whitehall, and the Haymarket, up 
to Tottenham Court Road. At 12 o’clock it arrived in front 
of St. James’s Church, Frederick’s place. Within the turn- 
pike gate on this spot, the procession halted, and the hearse 











and mourning coaches only passed through towards the North 4 
Road. The long line of carriages, which formed the proces- : 
sion from town, then separated. The funeral Cortége now f 






moved on at a quicker rate, but the crowd seemed still 
anxious to accompany it. On its progress to Nottingham- ‘ 
shire, the procession halted the first night at Welwyn, the 4 
second at Higham Ferrars, the third at Oakham, and arrived 

at Nottingham at tive o’clock on Thursday evening. At 
eight o’clock on Friday morning Lord Rancliffe, a distant re- 
lative of the deceased, arrived, and was soon after followed 

by a large body of his tenantry in deep mourning. At ten, the 

bells were tolled, the shops were chiefly shut, and vast 
numbers of persons came into the town from all the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The arrangements having been completed by eleven, the pro- 
cession set out for Hucknall church, and although it had 
only eight miles to traverse, it did not reach the place until 
half past three. The Rev. Mr. Nixon, the vicar, who had been 
in attendance all day, immediately repaired to the Church- 
yard, where he received the body: at a quarter before four 
o’clock, the procession entered the church. The _ Vicar, 
clothed in his white surplice, then read a part of the beautiful 
service of the Church of England, and, in a few minutes, the 
undertaker and his attendants slowly removed the coffin and 
urn to the opening in the vault, where the Reverend Vicar 
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read the remainder of the service. The coffin and urn were 
then gradually lowered into the tomb. 

Around the vault stood Colonel Leigh, as chief mourner ; 
(the present Lord Byron being indisposed) next him were 
Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Hanson, the executors of the deceased ; 
then Lord Rancliffe and Colonel Wildman ; and the household of 
the deceased Lord in the rear. During the final performance 
of the obsequies, the unaffected and overpowering display of 
feeling was of a nature to execite the warmest sympathy - 
All the mourners, Mr. Hobhouse in particular, were much 
affected. The latter went down into the vault to see that 
the remains of his deceased friend were placed next those 
of his Lordship’s mother, to whom the noble poet had ever 
been most affectionately attached. 

In the last Canto of “Childe Harold,” this lamented Noble- 
man had alluded, with a sigh, to the chance of his dying 
far from “the inviolate island of the sage and free.” He 
thus beautifully expresses himself: 


———— “And should I lay 

My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary, I twine 

My hopes of being remember’d in my line, 
With my land’s language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, 

If my fame should be as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations—let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

Sparta hath many a worthier Son than he.”’— 





QUEEN ELEANOR CHRISTINA. 


Eveanor Curistina, the daughter of Christian IV. of Den- 
mark, was, in the seventh year of her age, betrothed to 
Corfitz Ulfeld, a Danish nobleman; but a Saxon prince having 
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claimed her in marriage, when she attained her twelfth year, 
the alliance was considered more suitable to her dignity, and 
attempts were made to induce her to accept the offer. But 
as her marriage-promise had been given, though not by her- 
self, yet by others on her behalf, she deemed it too sacred 
an engagement to be broken. She therefore continued true 
to her word, and married him at the age of fifteen. 

On the death of the king, the over-bearing spirit of Ulfeld 
began to manifest itself; and his enemies either secretly or 
openly availing themselves of his weakness, contrived to effect 
his destruction. One misfortune succeeded to another; he was 
exiled, recalled and imprisoned, and then again banished. Thus 
he was pursued from one place to another, until he died in 
the greatest misery. 

Eleanor, though the daughter of a king, and brought up 
in the greatest luxury, determined to share misfortune with 
her husband. She followed him every where, in exile and 
in prison, and endured every sacrifice and privation, in order 
to solace him. Happening once to be in great danger when 
travelling in disguise, she attired herself in a male habit, that 
she might guard him, and procure him every accommodation. 

At another time Ulfeld, during his residence in Sweden, 
became suspected of carrying on a secret correspondence; in 
consequence of which, the king appointed a commission te 
investigate the business. His wife appeared before the com- 
missioners, excused her husband’s absence on account of ill- 
ness, and pleaded his cause with such energy and zeal, that 
the commissioners brought in a verdict of acquittal, which 
was approved of by the king. 

Eleanor suffered severely for her conjugal affection, even 
after the death of her husband, by being imprisoned for the 
dreadful period of forty-three years. She was liberated by 
Christian the Fifth, who presented her with Mariboe-castle 
as a fief, and granted her a pension of 1500 rix dollars per 
annum. 
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PRIZE ESSAY 


«ON THE CHARACTER OF ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND.” 


Ar the period of Elizabeth’s accession to the English Throne, 
the Nation, agitated with the contending opinions of the Pro- 
testants and Catholics, and scarcely recovered from the effects 
of the merciless tortures and executions that had prevailed 
during the reign of the late Queen, required a wary and 
skilful hand to guide the reins of government. For this ar- 
duous task Elizabeth was eminently qualified; during the pe- 
riod her sister wielded the English Sceptre, the greater part 
of her time had been passed in retirement, in study, and in 
preparing her mind for the momentous duties that might 
hereafter devolve upon her. Inclined by birth, education, and 
interest, to espouse the reformed doctrines, she was yet careful, 
upon her accession, not to alarm the partizans of the Catho- 
lic religion; but proceeeded gradually, yet surely, to render 
the faith she herself professed, established by the law of the 
land. The rites and ceremonies that were preserved in the 
English Liturgy, bearing some resemblance to the ancient 
church, tended, in some small degree, to reconcile the Catho- 
lics to the established mode of worship; so that many of the 
Romish Communion made no scruple of attending the reformed 
Church. Thus through the wisdom, prudence, and moderation 
of Elizabeth, an effectual and peaceable change was wrought 
in the affairs of the Church.—Elizabeth possessed a masculine 
understanding, and a sound judgment. She was more desirous 
of well governing her own dominions, than of making war for 
the sake of extending their limits; but when no other alter- 
native presented itself, she entered into war with spirit; and 
successfully maintained the dignity of her crown against the 
united efforts of the powerful monarchs of France and Spain. 
Philip, whose offer of marriage she had refused, fitted out a 
most powerful armament, in the hopes of overturning her go- 
vernment and of conquering England. The destruction of Eli- 
zabeth would, he fondly hoped, cause the overthrow of the 
reformed doctrines; the professors of which, in every country, 
looked to Elizabeth as their head; and in every emergency, 
solicited her assistance. Elizabeth had long foreseen the storm 
that was likely to burst on her, with such devoted fury; and 
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remained therefore undismayed by the danger: her courage 
and spirit animated the people to use their utmost exertions 
to repel the invaders. With true magnanimity she professed 
herself ready to die, rather than resign the crown she wore; 
and to shed the last drop of her blood in defence of her peo- 
ple.—The conduct of Elizabeth towards her parliaments par- 
took, in some degree, of the arbitrary and impatient spirit 
which characterized her father. She could ill brook their 
interference in any matters touching, in the smallest degree, 
on her prerogative. She even committed several of them to 
the Tower for their freedom and boldness in animadverting 
on her conduct. Her usual penetration and discernment ap- 
pears to have failed her when she bestowed honours on Lei- 
cester; and appointed him to the command of her forces in 
the Low Countries; for which post, from all accounts, he 
possessed neither the requisite talents nor judgment Her 
partiality, therefore, can only be ascribed to the influence he 
obtained over her heart. Though equally lavish of her favor 
to Essex, yet perceiving his great popularity with the nation 
at large, Elizabeth, who was always extremely jealous of her 
authority, resolved to make him feel his dependance on her; 
and by requiring from him greater concessions than his proud 
spirit could brook, laid the foundation for the remorse which 
his untimely fate afterwards occasioned her. Elizabeth enter- 
tained an extreme aversion to all those who had the slightest 
pretensions to the Crown; and treated the younger sister of 
the Lady Jane Grey in the most arbitrary and cruel manner: 
debarring her of all intercourse with her husband, and con- 
fining her in the Tower. She constantly refused to nominate 
a successor, though repeatedly solicited to do so by the 
parliament, dreading that her own influence would be thereby 
diminished, and her courtiers and ministers transfer their at- 
tentions to the person whom she should appoint as their fu- 
ture sovereign. During the whole of her reign she was ex- 
tremely popular; and possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
good will and affections of her subjects: one great cause of 
which was her frugality, and desire of preventing oppressive 
burthens being imposed on her people. She punctually paid 
all the Crown debts, and established her credit on so firm a 
footing, that she could, at any time, command any sum which 
the exigency of the state required. Her politics, however, were 
not, at all times, praiseworthy; and she sometimes resorted 
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to measures incompatible with the dignity and honour of 
the Queen of a great Nation; after secretly fomenting the 
rebellion in Scotland, which took place soon after Mary’s mar- 
riage with Bothwell, she induced the chief lords of that par- 
tv to declare publicly, before the ambassadors of France and 
Spain, that she had, in no wise, contributed to their insurrec- 
tion; at the same time secretly assuring them of her protec- 
tion: but after extorting this confession from them, she refused 
to give them any further encouragement; and even drove them 
from her presence. Her conduct towards Mary, the beautiful, 
erring, and unfortunate Queen of Scots, appears to have been 
tinctured with duplicity throughout; she never forgave her 
for having assumed the arms of England, thereby, in a man- 
ner, laying claim to the English Throne. ‘The fame of Mary’s 
beauty still farther increased Elizabeth’s dislike, and excited 
in her breast the baneful passion of envy. Though, by no 
means, believing in the perfect uprightness of conduct which 
some would attribute to the Scottish Queen, we still consider 
that Elizabeth treated her with an undue rigour, severity, and 
with base duplicity, when Mary voluntarily threw herself 
into her power. Had Elizabeth pursued an open, candid, and 
friendly line of conduct towards Mary, much of the impru- 
dence of that princess might have been prevented, and she 
would have had a powerful neighbour and ally, on whose as- 
sistance she might have confidently depended, when her harsh 
and untractable subjects, fired with their zeal for new doc- 
trines, and holding in abomination the religion of Mary, re- 
fused to submit to her authority—The trial and condemna- 
tion of the Scottish Queen, the equal of Elizabeth in birth 
and rank, will ever remain as a dark spot on the bright cloud 
that rests on the memory of the “ Virgin Queen.” 
Elizabeth loved pomp and magnificence, and would, on this 
account, have retained several of the imposing@geremonies of 
the Catholic Worship, had she not been dissuafed from the 
measure by her ministers. She exacted the greatest homage 
from her courtiers, none of whom approached her put on their 
knees. She was exceedingly vain, fond of Rattery ed pleased 
with the admiration she imagined her personal ORarms ex- 
cited. Her conversation with Melvil, whom Mary Hed sent as 
ambassador from Scotland, is well known; as also the restless 
desire she manifested of being considered fairer than her ri- 
val, in which even delicacy and the due consideration of her 
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own rank, were forgotten. Even when very advanced in life, 
she allowed those about her to praise her exceeding beauty, 
and to speak, in terms of unqualified praise, of the lustre of 
her charms.—Had Providence assigned to Elizabeth a private 
station, her passionate temper, her want of feminine gentleness, 
her duplicity of conduct, would have appeared in the most 
unfavourable light, and there can be no doubt but she would 
have heen regarded as a very unamiable female; and even, in 
some respects, a repulsive character. As the Sovereign Queen 
of a great nation, however, the faults of her disposition were 
hidden by many high and noble qualities, which her exalted 
station afforded her the opportunity of displaying; the pene- 
tration of her judgment, the solidity of her understanding, 
the vigour and promptitude of her resolutions, have never been 
surpassed by any prince, who filled the English Throne, and 
cannot therefore fail of commanding our respect. Though pos- 
sessed of many eminent and wise ministers, she suffered none 
of them to boast of having too much influence over her. Bur- 
leigh, who acquired the good will both of prince and people, 
and who was considered her principal minister, could never boast 
of enjoying unlimited favour with the Queen. She suffered none 
to arrogate to themselves the least ascendancy over her; but 
was constantly, in her court and in her kingdom, a free and 
uncontrolled mistress, She considerably increased the naval 
power of England, which, at her accession, was very small, by 
building ships of her own, and encouraging the merchants in a 
similar practice. During the whole of her long reign she re- 
tained the glory of the crown she held, against many powerful 
and enterprising enemies. Considering her as a female, it is 
impossible not to admire her extensive capacity, and her firm- 
ness of mind; and though we may lament that she was destitute 
of many soft and amiable qualifications, which would have im- 
parted additional grace to the diadem which encircled her brows, 
we must yet do justice to the depth and vigour of her mind, 
the clearness of her conceptions, the grandeur of her projects, 
and the talents she displayed for government; and, finally, ac- 
knowledge, with the Duke de Sully, whom Henry of France 
sent over to confer with her, that she was every way worthy of 
the high esteem and admiration in which she was held by the 
potentates of Europe. 


Mrs. H. ——— 
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MEMOIR OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





(Concluded from page 9.) 

Tue marriage of Mary had long engaged the attention of 
her subjects, but of none more than the reformer Knox; who, 
dreading the imposition of a Popish sovereign, was displeased 
at her having rejected the King of Sweden, and alarmed by 
the rumour that the Archduke of Austria and Don Carlos of 
Spain, had both been proposed to her favour. 

During the matrimonial negociations that were carrying on, 
Mary had not overlooked the eligibility of her cousin Lord 
Darnley, whose father, the Earl of Lennox, married the neice 
of Henry the Eighth, the Lady Margaret Douglas, who, after 
Mary herself, was the next presumptive heir to the crown of 
England. He was accordingly presented to the Queen. 
Though three years younger than Mary, his majestic stature 
and dignified carriage were imposing; his features were re- 
gular, and his motions graceful in the extreme. 

The first impression was not unfavourable: Mary remarked 
he was the “ properest long man” she had ever seen. In 
dancing and riding, Darnley equally excelled; he played on 
the lute, had a musical ear, and relished poetry. It was long 
since Mary had met with a cavalier, young, handsome, and 
of royal extraction, capable of appreciating her own elegant 
accomplishments. From the hour of his arrival, Darnley’s ob- 
ject was obvious; but his success seemed doubtful. Whether 
swayed by pride or coquetry, or whether Mary indulged the 
too visionary hope, that she might be wooed for herself, rather 
than her crown, and therefore sought to prolong the proba- 
tion of love, it is certain that she refused the ring which, 
according to the custom of the age, Darnley offered to her 
as a token of his passion. 

In this uncertainty, Darnley availed himself of his mother’s 
eounsel, and presented a jewel to David{Rizzio, the Savoyard 
musician, who had lately been advanced to the post of French 
secretary. Rizzio being shrewd and entertaining, a poet, and 
a wit, easily won the Queen’s favour, and by degrees, al- 
most fengrossed her confidence. His suspense was not of 
jong duration. During a temporary malady, which proved to 
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TA INS: 
be the measles, he excited in his royal mistress an excess 
of alarm and tenderness, that betrayed her secret to the court. 

The Queen of England commenced a vigorous opposition 
to the proposed match, by committing Lady Lennox to the 
tower, and recalling her husband and her son from Scotland. 
The message was received by Mary with tears—by Darnley 
with contempt. The arrogance of that young nobleman 
was already but too palpable, and such were his folly 
and perverseness, that he was held in open contempt by all 
men, even by those who were his chief friends. He was 
proud, disdainful, and suspicious. That Mary should have 
been blind to Darnley’s defects, was impossible, since she had 
even endeavoured to correct them; but she certainly suspected 
not the egotism of his nature, nor the depravity of his heart. 
From infancy surrounded by flatterers, she had yet to learn 
that the woman who is born to wield a_sceptre, inspires 
ambition rather than love. Her beauty softened not Darn- 
ley’s wayward temper; nor did her generous affections awaken 
in him corresponding tenderness. That she had a rival in 
her crown, was evident from the avidity with which he soli- 
cited royal honours. 

No sooner was he made Earl of Ross, than he sighed to 
be made Duke of Rothsay; and when it was announced that 
he must yet wait for that dignity a few days longer, he 
aimed his dagger at the messenger who communicated the 
unwelcome tidings. But the matrimonial crown, by which 
Francis had been recognised King of Scots for life, was the 
grand object of his ambition; and even on the eve of mar- 
riage, after Mary had created him Duke of Albany, he loudly 
protested, that now or never it must be yielded to his accept- 
ance. Such a declaration should have alarmed Mary’s caution, 
but she had already advanced too far to recede; the Pope’s 
dispensation was obtained, the banns published in the Kirk, 
and at half-past six in the morning on the 29th of July, 
1565, the ceremony was performed in her own chapel. On 
returning to her palace, Mary, who still retained her black 
widow’s gown, was importuned by her courtiers to lay aside 
that mourning garb, and “after some pretty reluctance, every 
gentleman was allowed to take outa pin;” she then retired to 
her chamber, where she was soon arrayed with suitable mag- 
nificence, 
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How different were these from her former nuptials, with 
the homely, but affectionate Francis! At the dinner, the hand- 
some Darnley appeared in royal robes. The banquet was 
superb, but without the grace and elegance that had pre- 
sided at Mary’s former marriage. Darnley, willing to ingra- 
tiate himself with the people, in his new character of King, 
went in state to the High Church, where a gorgeous throne 
was decorated for his reception. But short-lived was the new 
monarch’s triumph, when the stern Knox, with even more 
than wonted keenness in his eyes, expatiated pointedly on the 
misery of those realms, of which women and boys had the govern- 
ment! To this vehement discourse the haughty Henry listened 
with evident discomposure, till at length, in a frenzy of pas- 
sion, he descended from his throne, marched out of the church, 
mounted his steed, and being too angry to eat his dinner, 
hunted during several hours, till his wrath had somewhat sub- 
sided in hunger. Such was the being to whom Mary Stuart 
had surrendered her liberty, and for whose sake she had of- 
fended her jealous nobles! 

The folly and perverseness of Darnley now caused more 
perplexity to Mary, than the whole realm of Scotland. He 
incessantly importuned her to extort from the nobles, a re- 
cognition of his rights to the matrimonial crown; without 
which the title of King was but an empty compliment. To 
allay his impatience, Mary had caused him to be proclaimed 
King, and exacted for him the same reverence that was of- 
fered to her own person; but she, too late, perceived her error, 
and that she must either ruin herself, or resist his future en- 
croachments. Exasperated by this proof of firmness, Darnley 
vented his spleen on all her confidential servants; even his 
old friend, David Rizzio, incurred his displeasure, because he 
was still trusted by his mistress, and because it devolved on 
him, as secretary, to be the depositary of the King’s seal. 
In the bosom of a high-spirited, susceptible woman, the dis- 
covery of Darnley’s ingratitude, was in itself sufficient to in- 
flict a cruel wound; but to this humility was added the de- 
tection of those vicious propensities, which could not be con- 
cealed from the world, and which must inevitably destroy 
respect, even when they do not eradicate affection. 

If the situation of Mary excited commiseration, her chagrin 
was somewhat softened by the hope which she was now per- 
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mitted to cherish, of giving an heir to the ancient house of 
Bruce; but Darnley, far from regarding this circumstance with 
satisfaction, thought only of the humiliation he should expe- 
rience, in the event of the Queen’s demise, without that grand 
prerogative, which was to vest in him during life, the scep- 
tre of Scotland. It was under the ostensible pretext of pro- 
curing for the King the matrimonial crown, and of vesting 
in him the exclusive administration, that the horrible tragedy 
of the assassination of Rizzio was planned. 

it was on the 5th of April, 1566, that Mary, now far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, was supping in a private apartment, 
adjoining her bed-chamber, attended as usual by her sister, Lady 
Argyle; her brother, the Earl of Orkney; the Master of the 
Household; her physician, and Rizzio; when suddenly the 
court-yard was filled with armed men, and the shouts of 
‘A Douglas !—a Douglas!” were loudly vociferated. Before the 
queen could inquire the cause of this disturbance, Darnley 
entering by a private passage, took his seat beside her; whilst, 
from the opposite door, several armed men rushed in; and, more 
conspicuous than the rest, the Lord Ruthven, who, though lan- 
guishing under a hopeless disease, was impelled by fanaticism 
to devote the last remains of life to the perpetration of an 
atrocious murder. 

During the terrific scene of confusion that followed, Mary 
fainted. In the mean time the conspirators, forcing Rizzio 
from the window, where he maintained his ground, hurried him, 
in spite of his piercing cries, into the queen’s chamber, where 
George Douglas, who had snatched the dagger fram Darnley’s 
side, inflicted with it the first wound, whilst a band of inferior 
ruffians eagerly dispatched their victim. 

During her residence in Edinburgh-castle, Mary received an 
intimation so gratifying to her wishes as almost to atone for 
her previous sufferings; that, in the event of Elizabeth’s death, 
the chiefs of the two political parties in England were equally 
willing to acknowledge her title to the succession. Cheered by 
these smiling auspices, she at length retired to the state cham- 
ber, which had been decorated for her reception during her 
confinement, with a tasteful magnificence never before exhibited 
within that ancient edifice. On the 19th of June, 1566, was 
born James of Scotland, and never, perhaps, did the infant’s 
first cries awaken such various and powerful emotions in the 
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maternal bosom, as when Mary received the assurance that 
she had a living son to recompence her sufferings, to endear 
her to her subjects, and to realize the dreams of ambition 
that had so long floated in her fancy. 

Even in the first transports of joy and national enthusiasm, 
the education of the prince became a subject of anxious solici- 
tude to her Protestant subjects; who, after having assembled in 
the High Church to return solemn thanks for her safety, unani- 
mously resolved to insist that he should be nurtured in evange- 
lical principles. For this purpose a congratulatory deputation 
from the General Assembly communicated to the Queen the 
prayers of her subjects, that she would be graciously pleased 
to allow their prince to be reared in the true faith. Unfortu- 
nately for Mary, she discovered not how much it imported even 
to her personal safety, to acquiesce in this demand. She scru- 
pulously abstained from a promise, not only revolting to het 
conscience, but incompatible with her foreign engagements. 

In the meanwhile the Queen was indefatigable in her pre- 
parations for the royal christening. Like all her family, she 
delighted in pomp and magnificence, and on the present oc- 
casion her pride was sanctified by maternal affection. At 
length, the ambassadors of France, Savoy, and England, being 
arrived, she repaired to Stirling, where she affected to discard 
her cares, and to think only of adding lustre to the festival. 
The baptismal ceremony was performed according to the Ro- 
man rites, within her own chapel; none of the Protestant lords 
being present. The Countess of Argyle, who represented 
Elizabeth, and who carried the child in her arms, ventured 
into the idolatrous temple, a crime, for which she had after- 
wards to undergo public penance in the kirk of Edinburgh. 
A succession of masques and banquets followed, but in none 
did Darnley take a part; and whilst the Queen sparkled in 
the hall of Stirling-castle, disguising in smiles an aching heart, 
her husband still lingered in it, immured in a private mansion, 
unknown and unhonoured. 

We must now pass over the subsequent illness of Darnley, 
his reconciliation with the Queen, and the conspiracy which 
ended in his being assassinated. In the death of Darnley, 
abstractedly considered, there was nothing to excite surprise 01 
regret; but the mysterious circumstances of his assassination, 
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the silence, the secrecy, the cautious circumspection, created 
no less wonder than abhorrence. 

The events of Mary’s domestic life become from this time 
so closely interwoven with historical details, popularly known, 
that we shall notice but few of them in this memoir till we 
arrive at that melancholy catastrophe which terminated the 
career of this illustrious and unfortunate Queen. 

On the 15th of May, 1568, Mary was privately married in 
her own chapel, and publicly in the High church, to the Earl 
of Bothwell, who had, two days previously, been created Duke 
of Orkney. On this occasion no royal splendour was exhibited ; 
there was neither ball nor banquet; no foreign ambassadors, 
and but few of the Catholic nobility attended; the Duke of 
Orkney supped alone, the Queen having withdrawn to another 
apartment. From this moment, the unhappy story of Mary 
becomes intricate, and almost inexplicable. Instead of evine- 
ing for her husband the slightest attachment, she was every 
day seen to weep, and once threatened to destroy her existence. 
She was treated by Bothwell as his hostage, and to prevent 
her escape, centinels were planted at the door of her cham- 
ber,, which none but his creatures were permitted to approach. 
Perhaps the most wretched portion of Mary’s whole existence 
was the month she passed with Bothwell, after her marriage. 

The Earl of Morton and his friends seizing this occasion, 
raised the standard of revolt at Stirling, avowedly to protect 
the young prince, to avenge his father’s death, and even to 
redeem from thraldom their injured queen, whom they now 
declared to have been taken against her will to Dunbar, and 
to have espoused by compulsion the murderer of the late king. 

Morton led his troops towards Holyrood-house, from which 
the Queen and Bothwell with difficulty escaped to Borthwick; 
trom thence Bothwell withdrew to Dunbar; and Mary, who 
dreaded Morton aud his colleagues, had no alternative but to 
follow, disguised in men’s clothes, to Dunbar-castle. 

In the meanwhile the confederates marched to Edinburgh, 
and in the name of the young prince, advanced against their 
sovereign. On the 16th of June, the two armies were confronted 
near Carberry-hill; but although Bothwell brought the Queen 
into the field, her presence inspired no enthusiasm. After 
some hesitation Mary embraced the overtures that were made 
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ted : and surrendered. When they approached the capital, the mul- 
titude poured forth, not to relieve or even to commiserate her 
me distresses, but to display before her eyes a bloody ensign, on 
wn, which was represented the young Prince kneeling, and in- 
we be voking vengeance on the authors of his father’s murder. At 
the this frightful image, Mary almost fell from her horse, and, 
bursting into an agony of tears, exclaimed, “I am your na- 
in tive Princess! descended from the blood of Bruce! Treat me 
ark not thus!” Her appeal was unregarded. Even in the women, 
ike | her dishevelled hair, her tears, her anguish, awakened no pity ; 
ed ; 3 and she proceeded, amidst loud execrations, till she reached 
IT'S, . the Provost’s house, where she was lodged for the night. 
of . The next day, the confederates, in direct violation of their 
her ty promises, conveyed the royal captive to the castle of Lochleven, 
ary 4 of which Sir William Douglas was the possessor; and where, | 
ne- 4 in addition to his mother, were two other gaolers, the Lords i 
ery Lindsay and Ruthven, who had both been present at Rizzio’s ‘4 
ice. assassination. At this prison Mary arrived on the 18th of June, Ca 
ent no longer attired as a Queen, but in a coarse cassock—her i 
im- retinue reduced to a cook, an apothecary, and two female 
ch. servants. 
nce The Earl of Morton now instructed the Queen’s gaolers to 
e. ‘ prevail on her to resign her crown to the infant James; but 
on, ie Mary passionately exclaimed, “ Never, but with my life, will | 
ect F part with the crown of my ancestors.” However, she at 
to A Jength yielded to the brutal menaces of Lord Lindsay, and 
ow : without glancing at their contents, affixed her signature to 
ind e three deeds, in which she surrendered her rights to her son, 
r. and consigned the Regency to the Earl of Murray. When 
ich 4 the sacrifice was completed, Mary dried her eyes, and _ re- 
k; a suming her courage, wrote to the confederates, requesting to 
‘ho | be removed to a more healthy spot, to be allowed the society 
to of her ladies, and materials for embroidery, with which to 
becuile her confinement. The last request only was granted. 
rh, A The barons were now convened, and on the 29th of July, 
eir . 1567, the infant James was crowned at Stirling ;—where Knox, 
ted 4 in preaching the coronation sermon, enjoyed the proudest tri- 
en ; umph of his life. Mary survived the hlow with firmness. Now, 
ter that all, save life, was lost, blasted in fame and fortune, she " 
de ® saw herself dispossessed of her crown, exiled from her friends, 1 | 
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bereaved even of her child, she not only endured, but anx- 
iously studied to preserve, existence. 

On the 19th of August, the Earl of Murray formally accepted 
the Regency, and took possession of the state-chamber in which 
the Queen in the preceding year had given birth to James. 
In the month of March following, the Regent went to Loch- 
leven to have an interview with the Queen, who, a few days 
afterwards, had nearly succeeded in making her escape, dis- 
guised as a laundress; having actually seated herself in the 
boat, when she was discovered by inadvertently raising to her 
cheek a hand of snowy whiteness. In a second attempt, planned 
by George Douglas, she was alike unsuccessful; and for his 
friendly offices, that youth was expelled the castle, but not 
before he had secured to her interests another Douglas, an 
orphan boy, who had from infancy lived in the family; a poor 
dependant on the Lord of Lochleven. 

Of any new enterprise, however, Mary was so little san- 
guine, that on the first of May, (the eve of her deliverance,) 
she wrote to Catherine de Medicis, that she was watched night 
and day, the girls of the castle sleeping in her chamber: and 
that, unless the French king interposed, she should remain 
in prison for life. The next afternoon, William Douglas had 
the address to steal the keys, from the hall in which Sir 
William and his mother were sitting at supper; the Queen 
being apprized of the circumstance, once more descended with 
her maids to the lake, where a boat was waiting, into which 
they both entered, the maids assisting William in rowing ; 
and as they approached the shore, he flung into the lake the 
keys of the castle. Another coadjutor in this enterprise was 
John Beaton, who, with the assistance of Douglas, provided 
horses to be ready on the Queen’s approach. Scarcely had she 
landed, when, by their care, she was mounted on a palfrey, 
and conveyed to Niddry, the estate of Lord Seaton; where, 
surrounded by friends, Mary repeated with exstacy, “I am 
once more a Queen!” 

After a halt of three hours she proceeded to Hamilton, where 
she solemnly revoked her compulsory abdication, and sent a mes- 
senger to demand restitution of the Regent. Every moment was 
pregnant with interest; the nobles promised allegiance; John 
Beaton was dispatched to Elizabeth to solicit aid; native troops 
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crowded to her banner, and, in a few days six thousand men were 
assembled. But unfortunately, there was no one of sufficient 
prudence to direct their movements; and whilst the Queen 
entreated to be conveyed to Dumbarton, the rash counsels of 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s precipitated the fatal battle of 
Longside. 

It is only for imagination to follow Mary through the 
rapid vicissitudes, the conflicting emotions that twelve days 
produced. On the second of May she had escaped from 
her prison; on the 13th she witnessed the dispersion of the 
army so suddenly created, and fled with precipitation to Dun- 
dreunan-abbey, from whence she directed her mournful eyes 
towards the English coast, and rashly resolved to throw her- 
self on the friendship of Elizabeth. This design was no 
sooner formed than executed; and she embarked in a fishing- 
boat, regardless of the remonstrances and even of the tears 
of her friends, of whom she took an eternal adieu. 

It was on the 15th of May, 1568, that Mary arrived at Work- 
ington, in Cumberland; accompanied by the good Lord Herries, 
and about twenty other attendants; among whom were the 
faithful William Douglas, and the companion of her childhood, 
the amiable Mary Seaton. 

By throwing herself on Elizabeth’s protection, Mary had 
placed the English government in an awkward predicament. 
To espouse the Queen’s cause was to level a fatal blow at the 
Protestant party. Totally to reject her suit, was to hold out 
to France a temptation to annoy England, by invading Scot- 
land. The history of the Conferences of York and Hampton- 


court is well known, as is the chicanery by which an affair of 


arbitration was converted into a sort of judicial process against 
the Queen of Scots; who ultimately was confided to the care 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury and devoted to captivity, not for 
any real or imaginary crimes, but for the security of England, 
and the promotion of the protestant cause in Europe. 


After a long seclusion of nineteen years, the Queen of 


Scots was at length arraigned as a criminal under the pretext 


of having corresponded with one Babington, a young man of 


fortune. This youth had been seduced by Gifford, a fanatical 
priest, to engage in a conspiracy for the assassination of Eli- 
zabeth. In one of Mary’s letters was added a passage, (which 
she afterwards disclaimed,) promising ample recompence to the 
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seven conspirators engaged in the proposed assassination. On 
this single sentence rested the presumption of Mary’s actual 
participation in the guilty plot. It is also worthy of remark 
that Camden affirms, that Mary never dictated any such 
passage. 

Elizabeth was at first perplexed in what manner to conduct a 
criminal process, against a sister queen. She rejected a public 
trial as indecorous, and at length adopted the expedient of send- 
ing the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, and forty peers and privy 
counsellors, to examine the Queen of Scots, to hear her -de- 
fence, and afterwards to report the same to the Star-chamber, 
where finally judgment was to be pronounced. Nothing could 
be more informal than this procedure—more derogatory to 
every principle of law and justice:—without either counsel or 
advocate, Mary was to confront the legislative and judicial 
power of a kingdom, in which she was a captive, a devoted 
victim to suspicion or to vengeance. 

Previous to this arrangement, Mary had been removed to 
the castle of Fotheringay, where, on the 12th of October, 1587, 
the commissioners presented the mandate for her trial. To 


give to the scene an air of pomp and solemnity, the hall of 


the castle had been fitted up to represent a court of justice. 
After the trial had finished, the court immediately adjourned 
to the Star-chamber, where, finally, sentence was pronounced 
against her. 

From the moment of her condemnation, Mary appeared 
cheerful; her health improved, her spirits revived, and she 
seemed sustained by the persuasion that she had withstood 
every trial to shake her faith, and by her religious constancy 
obtained acceptance with Heaven. On the afternoon of the 
7th of February, 1588, just as Mary had withdrawn to her 
inner apartment, she was informed that the Earls of Kent and 
Shrewsbury were waiting to see her. At these tidings she 
cast her royal mantle over her shoulders, and hastened to 
receive them. They informed her that she was to die the 
next morning; to which she replied, “The message is wel- 
come; yet Idid not think the Queen, my sister, would have 
consented to my death.” The Earls having withdrawn, Mary 
desired that her household might be assembled for supper, 
and at the close of the repast pledged health to her domestics, 
who, each, kneeling in turn, mingled tears with their wine: 
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On whilst their mistress endeavoured to comfort them, lament- 
tual ing only that she could so ill requite their fidelity. After 
ark supper she devoted two hours to the ordering of her worldly 
uch : affairs and to writing letters, one of which was to the King 
a of France, in which she besought him to recompense some 
tt a 4 of her poorer servants. She then withdrew to her oratory, 
blic . where her devotions were long and fervent. 
nd- On rising, she retired to rest; after a sound sleep, she arose 
ivy refreshed, and called her attendants to attire her for the mourn- 
de- | ful solemnity. She issued from her chamber clad in princely 
ber, | robes, a black veil descended to her feet, an ivory crucifix 
uld & hung suspended from her neck, and a string of beads was ap- 
to (4 pended to her girdle. In the gallery she was met by her steward 
| or Melvin, who broke out into pathetic lamentations, which she 
cial interrupted, by telling him he ought rather to rejoice that the | 
ited 2 trials and troubles of Mary Stuart were now at length to have a 
% an end; and, “bear from me,” she added, “this message to 
| to Scotland, that I die a true woman to my religion, and like at 
87, a true woman of Scotland and France. But God forgive them | 
To | that have thirsted for my blood, as the hart doth for the | 
l of water-brooks. QO God! thou art truth; thou knowest the inner ¢ 
ice. ‘ chamber of my thoughts, and that I was ever willing that 
ned g England and Scotland should be united together. Commend hi] 
ced oy me to my son, and tell him I have done nothing prejudicial By 
to the state or the kingdom of Scotland.” After which, the 
red tears trickling down her cheeks, she kissed Melvin, and bade 
she him adieu. Then, turning to the Earls, requested some of her 
ood a servants might be permitted to witness her last moments; . 
Icy ie but this being denied, Mary descended to entreaty. Perceiv- bi 
the ing that the Earls still demurred, tears of indignation started | 
her to her eyes, whilst she exclaimed, “I am cousin to your Queen, Ps 
und am descended of the blood royal of Henry the Seventh, Dow- 
she . ager Queen of France, anointed Queen of Scotland.” The 
to Z. Earl of Kent no longer resisted her importunity; and she 
the ; chose from her domestics Melvin, who bore up her train, her 
vel- z physician, and two female attendants. Before her marched 
ave i ihe Sheriff and the Earls, while she leaned on the arm of 
ary Sir Amias Paulet. In this manner she passed from the entry | 
er, i into the hall of Fotheringay-castle, the scene of her trial ; 
ics, s at one end of which, inclosed within a railing, was a seat, | 
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on which she sat down, and it was then observed, that a little 
favourite shag dog had followed the Procession, and now hid 
himself in her train. The galleries of the hall were now 
crowded with spectators, who could not witness, without emo- 
tion, the marks of infirmity she exhibited. Though the sym- 
metry of her form had been destroyed, her complexion was 
still fine; her countenance retained all its touching sweet- 
ness of expression; and whilst the warrant for} her execution 
was reading, she smiled with perfect composure. After this, 
Mary prayed in English for the afflicted church, for the 
Queen of England, and for her son. Then, having pronounced 
forgiveness on the executioner, she desired her maids to ban- 
dage her eyes, and bidding them farewell, laid her head on 
the block, softly repeating the words In domine confido. The 
fatal stroke was then given; and, in a moment, the cry of 
“So perish the enemies of Queen Elizabeth,” received, from 
the Earl of Kent, a responsive Amen. During this mournful 
spectacle, the little favourite dog, starting from the robes un- 
der which he had been concealed, sought by his caresses to 
restore animation to the insensible corse; and lying down 
between the headless shoulders moaned piteously as he licked 
the blood of his devoted mistress. Touched by this instance 
of brute sympathy, the executioner suffered him to keep his 
place; and even the Earl of Kent showed to the poor animal 
an indulgence, denied to the last moments of the unfortunate 
Mary. Two days afterwards the dog died of grief. This 
trait of animal fidelity is mentioned in the official account 
transmitted to Lord Burleigh. 

The body of the deceased Queen, having been royally em- 
halmed, was deposited in a superb coffin, and after an interval 
of six months, interred in the cathedral of Peterborough. 

In this fatal transaction, Elizabeth fixed an indelible stain 
on her honour, when she inveigled to a prison the fugitive 
princess, who came confiding in promises of friendship and 
protection ; and she ill sustained her pretensions to magna- 
nimity by devoting to the scaffold the unhappy victim of her 
duplicity, whom oppression and misery had irritated almost 
0 madness. 
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But yet again, as so oft before, 
She heard its notes so tender, 
When her warrior-youth return’d once more, 
His country’s best defender. 
And sung—‘ How well is he repaid, 
Who from toil of war returning, 
Beholds in eves like thine, sweet maid, 
Love’s brightest, warmest welcome burning.’ 
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THE BARRISTERS TALE. 


Giovanni in the Country. 





' (Continued from page 42.) 

“Tne sole male heir of the ancient house of De Winton. 
though feeling acutely the detestation in which he was held, 
prepared to assert his rights. He found no difficulty in pro- 
curing his instalment in the house and property of his an- 
cestors; for though every body exclaimed, that he had slain 
and taken possession, there was nobody to dispute his autho- 
rity to do the latter, when the lawyers, whom he employed, 
made his title so clear, that the most busy personage, after 
much time and patience bestowed in an endeavour to create 
some legal objection which might throw the whole afiair into 
chancery, was obliged to give up the attempt. Now become 
the natural guardian of Miss De Winton, Major Luscombe 
removed her to the cottage in which he had formerly resided, 
and took up his own abode at the Hall. It was immaterial 
what line of conduct he pursued, for the tongue of scandal 
invariably charged him with the blackest motives for every 
action of his life. Had he sent the young lady to a lunatic 
asylum, doubtless many would have found fault with such a 
mode of proceeding; but the bitterest invectives were levelled 
against him for detaining her in bondage for the purpose, it 
was concluded, of continuing an illicit connection with an 
unfortunate creature whom his crimes had driven to distrac- 
tion; for every body agreed that the loss of her intellects was 
occasioned by remorse for the perjury she had committed to 
save his worthless life. That charity which thinketh no evil, 
was not to be found in the village or its neighbourhood ; people 
who made the strongest pretensions to virtue were the first to 
impute the most diabolical intentions to Major Luscombe. In 


my poor opinion, I should think it more natural if persons of 


high principles and pure morals would put the best construc- 


tion upon doubtful cases, and abstain from the imagination of 


wickedness in another, which must be hateful and abhorrent 
to themselves. 
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« As no congratulations followed Major Luscombe’s acquittal, 
neither was he greeted by any visit of friendship or of cere- 
mony, when he became Lord of the Manor; the prejudice was 
too deeply rooted to be removed; and, as if he had been pre- 
destined to misery from his birth, his attainment of riches was 
accompanied by a curse which destroyed all the happiness 
which it otherwise might have bestowed. Major Luscombe 
could never be forgiven for refusing to complete the tragedy 
wherein he had played so striking a part, by surrendering his 
lite on the scaffold; the unexpected termination of his trial 
had given general offence; the interference of Miss De Winton 
had never once been calculated upon; people wio pretended 
to know every thing, were proved to have known nothing; 
and the most disagreeable part of the affair, if we except the 
mortification of these wiseacres, was occasioned by the utter 
uselessness of Major Luscombe’s last dying speech and con- 
fession, a performance which had cost some pains and trouble 
to the best scribe in the place, and was followed by such a 
string of atrocities as would have made every reader’s hair 
stand an end with horror and affright. I took the liberty of 
waiting upon my patron at the Hall; he received me with 
pleasure; yet, though the firmness of his mind enabled him 
to bear up against the weight of calumny which oppressed 
him, he was evidently touched by his situation in, or rather, 
out of society. I did not venture to press him upon the sub- 
ject, but of his own accord he alluded to the reports which 
were universally circulated respecting him. ‘A strange mys- 
tery surrounds me,’ said he; ‘and, affectionately attached as 
you have ever been to my person, I scarcely hope that you 
will believe me, when I assert, that [ was as much surprised 
and shocked by the discovery of my unfortunate cousin’s lapse 
from virtue, as those who accuse me of being the author of 
it. The only night I ever passed in the manor-house, was 
that of poor Wiiliam’s murder; and, Heaven knows, I am as 
innocent of seducing his sister as I am of conspiring against 
his life.’ 

‘It gave me great pleasure to hear him speak in this open 
manner; for, I confess that, anxious as I felt to exonerate 
him from guilt, the incessant clamour of the multitude had 
shaken my hopes and my confidence, and [ often became trou- 
bled and verolexed in my own mind. When I reflected how 
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strongly appearances tended to criminate the son of my old 

companion Harvey, the boy whose infancy I had watched with 

such painful interest, and the man from whom, on his first return 

to his native country, I had received a benefit for which I could 

never be sufficiently grateful, I began to fear that my par- 

tiality had blinded my judgment, when weeks and months passed 

away, and no farther light was thrown upon the horrid catas- 

trophe which had happened to the De Winton’s; no trace of 
the real murderer was discovered, and I was the only person 

who dared account for the escape of the assassin, by attributing 

it to the whole weight of suspicion having been thrown upon 

Major Luscombe: universally considered to be the perpetrator 

of the deed, no one thought of instituting any other search, 
when he was once fairly lodged in prison. The birth of Miss 

De Winton’s child, and her subsequent delirium, staggered me 
not alittle; it was altogether unaccountable, unless I adopted 
the general opinion, that her cousin had undermined her princi- 
ples; then, indeed, the mystery is easily unravelled; but still I 
am willing to hope that he is the victim of calumny, and not the 
heartless villain he is represented. His style of conduct is, ac- 
cording to my ideas, manly and irreproachable; he neither seeks 
nor shuns society, and endures the slights which he continually 
receives with a just degree of pride, which holds itself above any 
shew of resentment, and will not condescend to court civility; he 
takes his place at the county meetings during the discussion of 
business, but never joins any of the public dinners which usu- 
ally follow; he thus maintains his own rank, and the importance 
which his large estates must necessarily give him in the county, 
and avoids the mortification of being excluded from the social 
part of the congress, by withdrawing of his own accord, with 
an air of haughty superiority, which is very grating to those 
who would willingly have an opportunity to insult him with 
their protection, or their contempt. His chief amusement con- 
sists in hunting, and there his inimitable skill in riding, and the 
astonishing fleetness and sagacity of his horse, keep him at 
a distance , from all his companions.—His steed is a true Arabian, 
of the Colchean breed, and was brought from over seas by a 
wild Indian, as a present from some Eastern Potentate. The 
commonalty, with their usual discernment, have pronounced the 
animal to be a supernatural creature, and the most ridiculous 
stories are invented concerning him and the groom; the man 
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does not speak English, and retains his national dress, which 
is certainly strange and uncouth; he inhabits a stable built 
on purpose for the horse, and, together with poor Miss De 
Winton, keeps the park secure from any adventurous foot, The 
unhappy young lady is frequently seized with an inclination to 
wander over the spacious grounds belonging to the house, and 
her screams, frightful enough by day, are dreadful when they 
pierce the silence of the night. Were it not that the melan- 
choly bereavement of her senses is too serious a subject for a joke, 
and that whether guilty or innocent, a prey to remorse, or a 
martyr to injustice, Major Luscombe must excite pity in the 
breasts of the compassionate, we might be tempted to laugh 
at the absurd nonsense which meets with ready belief; a strange 
mixture of ghosts, mortals, and infernals, are supposed to hold 
midnight meetings in the park; the poor maniac, and Major 
Luscombe, the spectres of Mr. De Winton, and his grandson, 
together with his satanic majesty, and a few attendant friends, 
are reported to make up this incongruous assembly ; and the ter- 
rors which this notion inspires, effectually prevents all poachers, 
however daring, from trespassing on the haunted ground.” 
Mine host thus concluded his tale, and I could not suffi- 
ciently admire the good fortune which had detained me in the 
vicinity of a place embellished with horrors of the most strik- 
ing nature. Ghosts, magicians, and demons, seemed to have 
emerged from the oblivion wherein they had slept ever since 
the darker ages, on purpose to gratify the romantic imagination 
which delighted in the grand chimeras and wild conjectures 
of a distempered fancy, in an era of superstition and ignorance; 
the phantasmagoria of the mind.—Here was Mephostipholus 
and his daring disciple; in vulgar English, the Devil and 
Dr. Faustus, absolutely living, and within my reach—the 
sublime ideas which the German poet drew from popular tradi- 
tion, identified and embodied; but, as my honest friend, John 
Godfrey, observed, there was too much of real, palpable human 
misery interwoven in this strange story, to render the absurdities 
annexed to it a subject for mirth. Agnes De Winton raved in 
incurable insanity ; and Gerald Luscombe lived a solitary out- 
cast, an alien from his fellow men; branded with foul sus- 
picion, and held up to infamy and scorn. His character, in 
despite of the badness of his reputation, interested me, and with 
something akin to the spirit of knight-errantry, very wel! be- 
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coming a templar, I espoused his cause, and determined to 
adept my landlord’s opinion, in defiance of the world’s belief. 

I retired to rest with my mind wholly engrossed by the annals 
of the De Wintons’, and my dreams were tinctured by my waking 
thoughts. The genius of Goéthe, of Byron, and of Maturin, 
presided over my slumbers; I held communion with the spirits 
of another world, on the summit of Alpine heights, on the brink 
of dizzy precipices, of tumbling cataracts; or plunged deep in 
a dark ravine, the rift of a cleft mountain, where the turbid 
stream urged its dismal course over craggy rocks and trunks 
of blasted trees: I encountered the indistinct and awful form of 
the arch enemy of mankind. Suddenly the scene would change 
to a wild heath, where I gazed on withered hags, cowering 
round a cauldron filled with hell-broth ; or I was whirled through 
the air with the fiend of the storm, and joined in the hideous 
mirth occasioned by the devastation which marked our path. 
These phantasies subsided with the return of day-light, and 
refreshing myself with a substantial breakfast, I repaired to 
the wheelwright, whom I found occupied on my vehicle in a 
workmanlike manner, but so bent upon making his job complete, 
that, perceiving he was capable of restoring the tilbury to its 
pristine splendour, I agreed to give him another day to finish 
his labours, upon his promise not to disappoint me on the 
morrow. This important point being settled, I strolled towards 
the church; the doors of the venerable edifice were unclosed, 
and I entered; the monuments belonging to the De Winton 
family soon attracted my attention from the grotesque orna- 
ments of the building, which was a mixture of the modern 
with the gothic in a barbarous taste. The tombs seemed coeval 
with the structure, and proved the antiquity of the family as far 
back as the Crusades, by a rude stone effigy of a knight with 
his legs crossed, to denote that he had served in the holy wars; 
others of the De Winton race were also extended at full length, 
in mutilated majesty; weeping widows were chiselled at the 
heads of their husbands, as stiff and as doleful as heart could 
desire, and a dozen or two of misshapen children piously sur- 
rounded the recumbent form; to these succeeded marble slabs) 
headed with funeral devices, and filled with monumental verse; 
cenotaphs of a more elegant shape, and illustrated with Latin 
inscriptions, marked a progressive improvement in the arts; and 
classic urns of alabaster, exquisitely designed and delicately ex- 
13 
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ecuted by a foreign sculptor, constituted the memorials of the 
last of the De Wintons. These silent, yet eloquent moralists, 
filled my heart with mournful feelings, and I hastened into the 
church-yard. Conspicuous amid the rough essays of successive 
village stone-cutters, stood a sarcophagus of Parian marble; 
I approached, and my admiration of its elegance was succeeded 
by melancholy sensations when I learned that it covered the re- 
mains of Julia Harvey. Pondering on the strange adventures of 
her son, I crossed the high road, and without any particular 
object, followed the bends of the park-paling, until } came to an 
open door; irresistibly tempted to enter by the beauty of the 
vista which met my eye, I indulged my inclination, and 
striking into a silent glade was soon absorbed in the pleasure of 
my walk; the hare gamboled in my path, and fawns froliced in 
the distance. Flocks of aquatic birds hovered over an extensive 
sheet of water, and the cock pheasant crowed as he expanded his 


golden plumage to the sun. 


( To be continued. ) 


THE COUNTESS OF DESMOND. 


CATHERINE FitzceraLp, who married the twelfih Earl of 
Desmond, in the reign of Edward IV., and danced with the 
Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., lived to the very 
extraordinary age of one hundred and forty-five years. The 
beauty and vivacity of the Countess of Desmond, rendered her 
an object of general admiration, at a period of life when all 
other women are considered unfit for society; and historians 
confidently assert that she had passed her hundredth year 
before she left off dancing and mixing in the gayest circles. 
She resided at Inchiquin, and held her jointure from many 
successive Earls of Desmond, until the family being by an 
attainder deprived of the estate, she was reduced to poverty; 
but feeling few of the infirmities of age, although then one 
hundred and forty years old, she crossed the channel to Bristol, 
and travelling up to London, laid her case before King James 
the First, and solicited relief, which she obtained. 
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THE IRISH WEDDING; 


OR, 


Che Heir of the Castle. 








(Continued from page 37.) 

Louisa, conducted by the gentleman whose attachment to 
her had been evident to her father on board the packet, now 
approached Kathleen’s cottage. 

« My dear father,” said Louisa, “ pray return your thanks 
to this gentleman; he has been my guardian in the hour ot 
danger.” 

« And I hope, sir,” pronounced the stranger, “ you will par- 
don me, when I saw you and your daughter both in danger, 
for having flown to the assistance of her whose more de- 
fenceless sex required the first attention.” 

“Oh, my papa must remember,” rejoined Louisa, “ how 
kind and attentive you were to him when he was first be- 
ginning to grow ill on board the packet.” 

“Oh, yes, I do remember,” replied Paul, “that I was in a 
great measure indebted to him, as I believe, for my sea-sick- 
ness; I have no doubt but I should have continued very 
well all the voyage, if I had not been persuaded by him to 
take first one thing and then another, to keep me from being 
indisposed ; till I truly believe that the preventatives brought 
on the malady.” 

“Sir,” returned the stranger, “ my motive—” 

“T know your motive,” Paul interrupted him by exclaim- 
ing—‘‘ when you had made me so sick, that I could neither 
hear, see, stand, nor go, then you were creeping into a cor- 
ner with my daughter.” 

“ Sir,” replied the gentleman, “I am proud to confess that 
I am not insensible to the combination of such merit and beauty 
as grace your daughter.” 

“Well; you are very genteel, I must say,” replied Paul, 
“but I can give you no manner of hopes, if you are after 
any thing of that there kind; so I think it best to tell you 
so at once; for my daughter is engaged to her cousin, Mr. 
Wilkin Windlewaff; and I can’t think why the dickens he is 
grubbing in chalk-pits, instead of keeping a sharp eye over her.” 
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« But, sir!” rejoined the stranger, “as the gentleman, of 
whom you speak, appears so neglectful of the treasure which 
he might ensure, may not my claim, as a steadier guardian 
of so valuable a trust, be admitted?” 

« No, no, no;” answered Paul, “I have a wife at home, 
and I can admit of nothing contrary to what she has re- 
solved. You must know, I have just become a great Irish 
hare; and my wife says, if I don’t mind and follow her in- 
structions, I shall disgrace my dignity, and the great old cas- 
tle, and a hundred or more generations of ancestors.—It is a 
fine dismal looking old place, and if I was at all uprorious in 
my new situation, I should not wonder but, some dark win- 
ter’s night, some of their venerable ghosts were to pop up, 
and upbraid me with my temeracity.—Look at it,” he added, 
pointing towards the old mansion, “there it is; and a fine 
old haunted place it looks, dont it?” 

An expression of the greatest surprise took possession of 
the stranger’s features, and in a faultering voice, he pronounced, 
« You heir to that castle, to Dunfinny castle, sir?” 

“ Aye, you may well stare,” returned Paul, “to hear me 
say that it is mine; for I know very well I don’t look like 
one of the noble relatives of the late Earl—why, how should 
1? you can’t turn chalk into cheese with whistling—I began 
the world with a niddle and tred shop; chests of tea, split 
pease, whole pepper, pockets of hops, and baskets of salt, were 
all my possessions till last month, and now I am the lord 
of a castle!” 

‘‘ Sir, dear sir,” whispered Dash, once more venturing to 
give his master the twitch of admonition, of which his lady 
had instructed him not to be sparing. 

** Be quiet, I tell you again,” cried Paul; “ I can’t tell a lie 
for all the castles in the united kingdom; I never told one 
in trade, and it would be less excuseable in me to begin now 
I am a gentleman.” 

‘¢ May I ask your name, sir?” said the stranger. 

“ Paul Pop, grocer and'tea-dealer, No. 199, Eastcheap; it is 
all over the door,” was the reply. 

“And is the Earl of Dunfinny really dead?” rejoined the 
Stranger, with the strongest emotion of voice. 

“If you don’t know that,’ answered Coggle, ‘ you never 
were one of his intimate acquaintance, I perceive; for I have 
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heard that there never was a more accurate correspondent in 
the world than himself; and if you had been an old friend, 
he’d never have forgot to send you a letter signifying his 








death.” 
« But had not the Earl a nephew, of whom he was extremely 


fond 2” asked the stranger; “I think I have heard he had.” 
«“ Q yes, sir, he had,” returned Paul, “ but he was murdered 
several months ago, as he was crossing some foreign moun- 
tains; the Alps, I believe; and so, as I am the son of the fifth 
cousin, why, I am come into possession.” 

The most violent agitation of mind was now depicted on the 
countenance of the stranger, and calling to his servant to fol- 
low him, he darted from the assembled group, and moved with 
a hasty, and tremulous step towards the village of Dunfinny, 
which was seen at a short distance, embosomed in a shallow 
valley. 

At his departure, Louisa sunk down upon the chair from 
which her father had afew minutes before risen. “ Not one 
word to bid me farewell at parting?” she softly pronounced. 
The sentence was, however, overheard by her father—‘* A good 
riddance, I have no doubt,” he cried; “ some fortune-hunter 
that found he could not take me in, and so was off in a jiffy 
to try his experiments somewhere else.” 

Louisa did not coincide with him in opinion; she judged 
that the mein of the stranger had been too noble, his man- 
ners too elegant, and the conduct which he had observed to- 
wards herself too affectionate, for a man of this description ; 
but she was prevented from expressing her sentiments by the 
arrival of her cousin Wilkin, whose vein of marble having 
turned out a stratum of stone, he was impatient to proceed 
to the end of their journey. 

Old Paul accordingly called for the ferryman, to transport 
them across the river, and Coggle appearing, a few minutes 
served for the operation of their paddling voyage. When they 
had landed, Windlewaff shook hands with his new friend Cog- 
gle, and promising to see him early the next morning, mounted 
his horse, and again placed himself in the van of the travel- 
ing party; for so many hours had passed since he had eaten, 
that his spirit of investigation was beginning to yield to the 
gnawings of hunger, and he was in haste to visit the pantry 
of the castle, 
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On entering the gothic mansion, Louisa, whose heart was 
filled with grief, anxiety, and uncertainty, by the abrupt de- 
parture of the interesting stranger, refused all refreshment, 
and retired to her pillow; a sleepless night was her portion, 
and on waking in the morning, one of the servants presented 
her with a letter which encreased her despondency of mind 
to an intolerable height; it contained these words: 


‘© My adored Louisa, 

“Forget, I entreat you, the stranger, who was introduced 
to your acquaintance on board the packet-boat—At that hap- 
py hour he believed himself independent, and wealthy; he was 
therefore encouraged to confess to the most lovely of her sex 
the passion with which her charms had inflamed his heart; 
now, by a sudden revolution in the will of fate, he is become 
a beggar, and consequently implores her to banish him from her 
memory, and to place her affections on some one more de- 
serving of her choice.—Farewell, and that thou mayest be 
happy in proportion to thy merits, is the ardent prayer of 

Thy faithful Eugenio.” 


Again and again, did Louisa peruse this epistle; and then, 
convinced that her eyes had not deceived her, that the pa- 
per really contained the fact of the amiable stranger’s reduc- 
tion to indigence, she burst into a flood of tears—He had 
appeared to her the only man she had ever beheld, with 
whom she believed she could be happy in uniting her des- 
tiny, and he had declared himself a beggar; a knowledge 
which bereft her of every hope, as she was certain, that 
whatever were the excellent qualities of his heart, her parents 
would never be induced, in their present affluent situation, to 
receive any man, whose wealth was not answerable to their 
own, as their son-in-law; and this conviction communicated 
a degree of despair to her mind, which almost stagnated her 
faculties. 

We now return to the stranger himself, who, as some of 
our readers may perhaps have guessed, was no other person 
than Charles Herbert, the real heir of the castle, of whose 
death a false report had reached Ireland. Himself and his 
companions had been attacked by robbers on their passage 
across the Alps, but their superior strength had put the ban- 
ditti to flight, and not a life had been lost in the encoun- 
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ter. Charles himself had been dangerously wounded, and from 
hence had arisen the tale which had shortened the days of 
his affectionate uncle. ; 

On recovering from the indisposition which had been the 
consequence of his wounds, surprised at no intelligence reach- 
ing him from the old Lord, his uncle, he immediately bent 
his route towards his native country. Chance made him the 
fellow passenger of old Paul, and his lovely daughter, on board 
the packet-boat from Holyhead to Dublin; and he was so 
sensibly struck by the sweetness of Louisa’s person, and her 
interesting manners, that, on their arrival at Dublin, he made 
to her a confession of the sentiments of his heart; which her 
blushes acknowledged to be reciprocal in her breast. 

Charles now believed himself happier than he had ever been 
before; for he knew his uncle’s partiality for him to be so 
great that he would not restrain his inclinations in the choice 
of a wife, provided the woman on whom his election fell, 
were of virtuous principles, and the daughter of respectable 
parents; and he doubted not that when his rank was disclosed 
to old Paul, he would readily suffer his proposal to supersede 
the claims of the hair-brained Windlewaff. But what words 
can express the shock, the surprise, with which his senses 
were assailed, when, in the sudden manner which has already 
been detailed, he gained the unexpected, the sorrowful intelli- 
gence of his beloved uncle’s death; and likewise learnt that 
he himself was supposed to have paid the debt of nature, and 
that a stranger had been invited to take possession of his in- 
heritance! 

Distracted to gain an explanation of the extraordinary in- 
formation to which he had just listened, calling upon his faith- 
ful servant to follow him, he fled from the spot where these 
extraordinary tidings had met his ear; and, as we have al- 
ready, seen, directed his steps towards the village of Dunfinny. 

No sooner was he out of the hearing of those whom he had 
thus abruptly quitted, than Charles, addressing his servant, 
exclaimed, “ Why, Robert, did you hear what was said just 
now?” 

“ Hear, sir!” ejaculated Robert, “why I never heard the 
like in my life; your worthy uncle dead, and we never to 
hear a word of it; and this old grocer killing and burying 
you amongst the Alps, without so much as with your leave, 
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or by your leave; and coming down hither to take possession 
of your castle and estate!” 

“Come along,” cried Charles, quickening his pace, «“ my 
doubts will soon be resolved.” 

“ Whither then are you running, sir?” asked Robert. 

“To seek old Alexander Macfungus,” replied Charles: « surely 


he cannot be dead too!” 
( To be continued.) 


MISS SEWARD. 

Tue father of Miss Seward, whose poetic talents were by 
no means inconsiderable, fancying that he saw the dawn of 
genius in the infancy of his daughter, devoted himself to 
its culture. When she was only three years old, and before 
she could read, he had taught her to lisp the Allegro of 
Milton; and in her ninth year she was able to repeat the first 
three books of Paradise Lost, with that variety of accent ne- 
cessary to give grace and effect to the harmonies of that 
poem. She had been heard to say, “that its sublime passages, 
and the alternate grandeur and beauty of its numbers, often 
filled. her infant eyes with tears of delight, while she com- 
mitted a portion of them to memory. 

From admiring poetry, she soon began to write it; and 
Dr. Darwin having seen some pieces of her composition, 
doubted whether she had not received some parental assistance. 
In order to put this to the test, he called one evening when 
he knew her father was from home, and requested Miss Se- 
ward to favour him with a few lines on any ‘subject, adding, 
“let me write a stanza, and you finish it;’’ he accordingly 
wrote one, and lefi it with her. On the following morning, 
she presented him with a poem, which convinced him of her 
merit, and the injustice of his suspicions of her talents. 

On the death of her only sister, a few years after, she wrote 
an elegy as she was sitting in the garden. Other poems flowed 
rapidly from her pen; but it was not until she had become ac- 
quainted with Lady Miller of Bath Easton, and had contended 
for the prize bestowed by the poetic institution at that villa, that 
any of her productions found their way to the press; but the 
Rubicon once passed, she proceeded rapidly in her course, and 
soon reached the highest rank among the female poets of the 
eouatry, 
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TO LADIES AT HOME: 


BY A FRIEND TO WOMAN. 


(Continucd from page 17.) 


—Pe2+ tem 


« How are we to bind the lover, and retain the husband?” 
was the concluding lawful question my lovely querists seemed 
to put to their friendly wizard, on our last parting: on this 
he begins his delphic answer—“ By making the fairness of the 
mind and person, in every respect, reflect each other!” In short, 
by so rendering the outward order and comeliness of the one, 
the visible sign of the beauty and purity of the other; man is 
attracted towards the object designed for him by nature, as 
the partner of his life; the future mother of his children, and 
the angel which is to share his existence in eternity. Hence, 
insignificant as some of the means may seem, the end is noble; 
and trifling as we may affect to consider them, we all feel 
their effects and enjoy their sweetness. Fine taste in apparel, 
the best judges have ever deemed the companion of delicate 
morals; while a free style of dress is as certainly considered 
a token of as free a state of principles. Hence, to correct the 
tendency of such modes, whether they arise from the pre- 
valence of fashion, or the spontaneous inclination of the wearer, 
ought to be the study and attempt of every mother; of every 
woman who may have influence to correct the evil: and, [ 
trust, the veil they would throw over the bosom of modesty, 
may never again be raised to sate the common eye; may ne- 
ver indeed be moved; for, in the language of Milton, ‘‘ The 
choicest maid is prodigal enough, if she unmask her beauties 
to the moon!” 

The present times are those of research; and, according to 
their taste, my young party round their toilet, shall haye a 
little history of its secrets during the graceful toil of arrang- 
ing themselves. How beautiful has Pope attended to his Be- 
linda at this feminine duty! for ‘“ whatever it is worth while 
to do, it is worth while to do well;” and on this sentiment, 
the bard of the Rape of the Lock, has brought the fairy court 
of sylphs to hover round the mirror of his lovely subject.— 
Believe then, ye fair Belindas, to whom this little sketch is 
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addressed, that a sylph-being of air, on rosy pinions, reads this 

tale of other toilets, while ye smile, and curl your crisped locks. 
THE NARRATIVE OF ARIEL THE SYLPH. 

«* When Innocence fled with Astrea from the world, astonished 
man blushed at his own and his partner’s nakedness, and con- 
cealments were soon sought and found. For many an age the 
interwoven foliage of trees, or the skins of animals, were the 
only garments which clothed the inhabitants of plain or forest. 
Decorations were unknown, excepting the wild flower plucked 
from the luxuriant shrub, the berry from the bush, or the shell 
from the sandy desert. Nature was then unsophisticated, hum- 
bled after her first transgression, and the lover needed no 
other attraction to the soothing of his gentle bride than the soft 
blush on her cheek, the downcast brightness of her kindling 
eye. This was the golden age of poetry. In after, more 
iron periods, when avarice ploughed the earth and ambition 
bestrode it, the gem and the silken fleece, the various products 
of the loom, and the Tyrian mystery of dyes, all united to 
give embellishment to beauty, and splendour to dignity of 
station.— But even at that period, when the East and the South 
laid their decorating riches at the feet of women, we see, by 
the sculptors of old, that the dames of Greece, (the then-famed 
models of tne world,) were true to the simple laws of a just 
taste. The amply folding robe, wrapped round the harmonious 
form; the modest zone, clasping the bosom; the braided hair 
on the half-veiled head; these were the fashions of the wife 
of Phocian and the bride of Leonidas—a chastened taste pre- 
sided at their toilets; and from that era unto the present, the 
forms and modes of Greece, have been those of the poet, the 
sculptor, and the painter. : 

Rome, queen of the world, and, in her day, the haughty 
dictatress in law and arms to Athens and to Sparta, did not 
disdain to array her daughters in the dignified attire of the 
country she had conquered, Indeed the statues of her virgins, 
her matrons, and her empresses, yet remaining, shew in every 
portico of her ancient streets, the graceful fashions of her 
Grecian province; Agrippine and Julia, alike charmed in the 
attic zone. . 

The irruptions of the wild hordes of the north over these 
luxuriant lands of female loveliness and civilized society, made 
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it necessary for the fair inhabitants to assume a more repul- 
sive garb; a sort of Amazonian vesture. The flowing robe, the 
easy unincumbered shape, the soft unfettered hair, gave place 
to an apparel tight and shortened, for flight or contest; to 
the hardened vest, and head-gear, buckled in gold and silver.— 
Hence, by a natural descent, we find the iron or whalebone 
boddice, stiff farthingale, and spiral coiffure of the middle ages, 
The courts of Charlemagne, abroad; of Alfred, to that of our 
Elizabeth, at home; all, successively exhibit, the figures of 
women, as if in a state of siege. Such lines of circumvalla- 
tion, and outwarks! such impregnable bulwarks of buckram, 
wood, and steel! such imsurmountable, or rather impassable 
mazes of silks, satins, flounces, and furbelows, met a man’s 
view, that before he had time even to conjecture what kind of 
creature was se enveloped, she had withdrawn from his sight; 
and he only formed a vague wish of curiosity on the subject, 
by hearing, perhaps, from some kindly-intentioned brother or 
father, that the moving castle was one of the softer sex! 
These preposterous disguisements of the loveliest of nature's 
works, vanished in England, soon after the restoration of the 
House of Stuart to its throne. Might we say, the graceful 
spirit of the beautiful but unfortunate Queen of Scots, hovered 
over the expanding charms of her descendant’s fairest subjects. 
The reverse of all the graces had been on the wane during 
the reigns of James, and his son Charles the First; and what 
the magic pencil of Vandyke shews us, in the picturesque 
dresses of Lady Carlisle, and Lady Dorothy Sidney, the Amo- 
rat and Sacharissa of Waller, was rendered yet more corre- 
spondent to the fine symmetries of nature, by the yet softer ex- 
amplars amongst the lovely, but frail beauties of the second 
Charles’s court. But as revolutions of all sorts, too generally 
run to extremes, in this case the unzoned taste of the English 
ladies thought no freedom too free. Their vests were gradually 
unloosened of their braces, until another touch might have ex- 
posed the fair wearers to no thicker veil than the ambient air.— 
Their, alas! unblushing shame asked no cloud for more!— 
But the matron reign of Anne, in some happy measure, corrected 
this indecency. However, it: was not until the accession from 
Germany, when the primitive manners of the first Protestants 
yet held a severe decorum over relative manners, that these free 
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styles of apparel were finally exploded. The antiquated ways 
ef female fortification again introduced the hoop, buckram stays, 
waists screwed to the circumference of a man’s wrist, that the 
gentle heart within might have no room to beat towards him. 
Brocaded silks, stiff with gold, were the ensigns of a perpetual 
warning of, “Keep your distance!” shoes, with heels so high 
as to set the wearer on her toes, were as sufficient disablers from 
sylvan walks in shady lanes, “ for whispering lovers made!” as 
if really in gyves ,—and heads, for quantity of false hair, either 
horse or human, and in height to overtop a grenadier of six 
teet seven, finished the hideous spectacle, which then deformed 
lovely woman into the semblance of an ugly ogre, or giantess, 
going about with a fe fa fum aspect, instead of one to attract 
and sooth, and captivate the soul of man through his eyes. 

But about thirty years ago, when the arts of sculpture and of 
painting were brought into this country at large, by the great 
establishments of the name, under the patronage of the late ve- 
nerable monarch of Great Britain, and by the especial fostering 
care of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and now seen in the galleries of 
Somerset-house; when the fine specimens, brought for examples 
from the chisels of Greece and the pencils of Ftaly, began to 
model the general taste of the public with that of the student 
in particular, then the mould for the dress of our female youth 
also gradually relaxed its “form and pressure.” The health- 
destroying boddice was abandoned; broeades and whalebone dis- 
appeared; and the easy shape and flowing drapery, again re- 
sumed the rights of nature and of grace. The bright hues of 
auburn, raven, or golden tresses, adorned the head in native 
simplicity; putting to rout the fine powdered toupees which yet 
lingered on the frowning brow of prejudice and deformity! One 
eminently beautiful race amongst our British fair, was most 
conspicuous in promoting this admirable change of fashion; 
and, surely, while those high-born daughters of the “ Brave 
and Beautiful,’ from the mountains of the Land of Song, 
while they led the court, and thence the country round, no wo- 
nan’s eye could contemplate their virgin charms and graces, 
without emulating to imitate both; no man could behold them 
without longing to possess them; yet, such was his reverence 
ef their gentle and enchanting modesty, that “he would have 
laid whole ages at that beauty’s feet, have lived upon a smile 
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for years; and thought him blest, to have been her bondman 
ever!” 

So terminates my Ariel’s first epistle to her fair audience; 
but the Prospero who keeps her in charge, cannot but add now, 
in his own form, before he opens any more of the sylph’s 
budget, his great . regrets, that a strange caprice seems again 
to be on the point of banishing those long-accustomed graces 
from our land.—We see a most preposterous whim for exposure ; 
uncovering, not the beautiful bosom, (which, however, is always 
fairest under a veil,) but baring the shoulders on each side, 
and behind, with something the appearance as if the nymph 
were going to be washed! and then, with an as unaccountable 
reserve in the opposite direction, we once more find the steeled 
boddice on the bruised ribs; and the waist squeezed down to a 
length more like the stem of a tree, than the form of a woman. 
Here again at- your toilets, stands affectation (simplicity having 
been frighted thence) distorting the figure into a thousand un- 
natural shapes.—Ill-taste presses to be her handmaid, loading 
the deformed frame-work with all the grotesque ornaments 
she can gather, and mingle together from Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
China, Turkey, and Hindostan;—the Sandwich Islands..too, 
have lately brought their accession, we may suppose, of fish- 
teeth and porcupine-quills, for your nose-jewels, perhaps, and 
head-trimming!—In short, all nations seem now vouchsafed to 
equip a modern fine lady; and,’ when duly caparisoned, she 
may indeed strike a cotemporary whiskered and bearded beau 
as a fine lady; but no genuine son of nature, could, on the 
first glance, possibly discover, that she was meant to represent 
an elegant woman. To impress on your good sense, my sweet 
young friends, with whom I am now holding this little social 
converse at home, that symmetry of figure ought ever to be 
accompanied by harmony of dress and demeanour; and that 
there is a certain propriety in vesture adapted to every form, 
age, and rank in life, the next visit of my pretty Ariel will 
daly unfold. ; | Cc 




















( To be continued. ) 
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AUGUST. 


- Sexritis was the ancient Roman name of this month, being 
the sixth from March. The Emperor Augustus changed this 
name, and gave it his own, because in this month Cesar An- 
gustus took possession of his first consulship, celebrated three 
triumphs, reduced Egypt under the power of the Roman peo- 
ple, and put an end to all civil wars. 

Ist. Lammas-Day.—This day in the Romish Church is gene- 
rally called St. Peter in the Fetters, in commemoration of this 
apostle’s imprisonment. It is probably derived from an old 
Saxen term, signifying Loaf-Mass; as it was customary for 
the Saxons to offer an oblation of loaves made of new wheat, 
on Lammas day, as the first fruits of their new corn. 

There being no other days worthy of particular notice in 
this month, we offer to our readers the following “ Reflections 
on the Starry Heavens,” suggested by one of those cloudless 
‘nights, so peculiar to this season, and which we conceive 
every reader of science and piety will approve— 

On turning our eyes to the heavens, one of the first sensa- 








tions we experience arises from the different apparent magni- 


tudes or brightness of one of those celestial bodies. When 
the sun has sunk below the Western horizon, and we watch 
the diminution of twilight, some of the most prominent stars 
soon begin to protrude their scintillating rays through the 
waning day: and these are followed by others of an inferior 
lustre, till the multitude rapidly increases, as the departing 
day retires. But it is only when the twilight has wholly dis- 
appeared, and the moon is hid beneath the horizon, that the 
smallest stars that are visible to the naked eye, can be seen. 
Here let the young astronomer pause, and reflect to what 
these observations lead him. The stars shining by their own 
light, have been conceived, by many able astronomers, to be 
suns, each forming the centre of a system, and having its pla- 
netary bodies revolving round it, like those in the system t 
which the earth belongs. As we know that Infinite Wisdom 
cannot create any thing in vain, it-is reasonable to conclude 
that all these bodies are the abodes of intelligent beings, 
equally capable of enjoying their Creator's bounties, and re- 
flecting their Maker’s praise. 
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When, in addition to this, we reflect upon the immense dis- 
tances they are from us, that myriads of these suns exist far 
beyond the utmost power of mortal art to view, and even so 
distant that their light (notwithstanding its amazing velocity) 
may not have reached us since the creation of the world; this 
presents a view of the works of the great Creator too august 
for the human mind adequately to conceive. Instead of one 
sun, and one world, as the uninstructed and unreflecting ge- 
nerally suppose, we must admit an expanse so boundless, filled 
with suns and systems so infinite, that, were our sun and his 
whole attendant train to be annihilated, by the word of the 
same Power who called. them into existence, it would not be 
missed by an eye that could take in the whole universe. 
This idea the poet exemplifies, when he says, 


One single system is as nought in estimate, 
When balanced with the heavens: greater the speck 
Which on the sun-beam dances, when compared 
With Taurus, or the Alps, or Caucasus; 

Or on the blade the dew-drop to the sea. 

If millions of suns at inconceiveable distances from each 
other, attended by tens of millions of worlds, all revolving 
round them with incalculable rapidity and inexpressible har- 
mony, and peopled by millions of millions of rational beings 
formed for endless felicity; if thus 








The great sovereign sends ten thousand worlds, 
To tell us he resides above them all, 
In glory’s unapproachable recess, 
(Y ounce.) 
May we not justly exclaim with another poet, in reference 
to the great Author of their existence, without participating 
in the platonic sentiment his excellent lines express— 


Hail! Source of Being! Universal Soul 

Of heaven and earth! essential presence, hail! 
To Thee I bend the knee, to Thee my thoughts 
Continual climb, who, with a master hand, 


Hast the great whole into perfection touched! 
Tomson. 


Nor is this magnificent spectacle confined to one age or 
one country: wherever man exists, it is equally visible; and 
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the language of David, ‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth his handy-work,’ was not 
more applicable in his day than in ours. Yes: the same 
stars which shed their radiance on the antediluvian world 
still shine with undiminished brightness, and shall only be 
extinguished at the final consummation of all things, when 
“The heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat.” This idea of immuta- 
bility is finely illustrated in Gillespie’s “ Seasons, contem- 
plated in the Spirit of the Gospel,” where he says, ‘The stars 
which arrested the attention and directed the motions of the 
ancient Patriarch, in his desert migrations with his flocks 
and herds,—the constellations which rose upon the adventu- 
rous bark of the Pheenician, as he boldly braved the uncer- 
tainty and turbulence of the Adrian wave; the same twilight, 
Hesperus, whose ascent taught the shepherd of Syria to pen 
his flock and secure his fold,—the same undiminished light which 
rose in beauty upon Eden, and in all the gleam of fiery indigna- 
tion over the devoted cities of the plain,—the same sister lumi- 
nary, whose withdrawings and renewals have interested the feel- 
ings and commanded the oblations of successive and countless 
generations,—these eternal demonstrations of God remain” still 
the same, declaring from age to age, that, while subordinate 
objects are exposed to alteration and change in form and com- 
position, there is, behind the whole of this passing system, 
an Essense, and an Existence, which is fixed and immutable. 





EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE. 


Wittiam Dovcras, of Lanark, in Scotland, married a wifé 
who was born on the same day and hour as himself; and 
they were baptised in the same church. At the age of nine- 
teen, they were married, with the consent of their relations, 
in the church where they were baptised. During the ‘course 
of a long life they experienced no infirmity, and died at the 
age of a hundred years, on the same day; reposing together 
on the old marriage-bed. They were interred in the same 
grave, beneath the baptismal font, where they had presented 
themselves together in the preceding century. 
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7 NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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id HISTORY. 

ve A COMPENDIOUS VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE DARK- 
. | BR AGES, &c. By C, Cuatriern, Esq.—Within the compass of a 
“ | muderate-sized octavo volume, Mr. Chatfield has drawn together a large 
a: : portion of useful information, relative to the affairs of several nations, which 
‘. : have been but slightly noticed by writers on universal history. The work 
- seems to be well compiled ; and it may therefore be recommended as a con- 


venient manual for general reference. 

‘“ | MEMOIRS OF FERDINAND VII.—This is a translation from a 
Spanish manuscript by Mr. Quy, the author of “A Visit to Spain in 
1822 and 1823.” Of this interesting work a French translation has just 
been published at Paris, made from the English, as the original has oot 
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been printed. 

D : ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
hb By Henry Exus, F. R.S. &c. 3 vols. 8vo.—The literary character of Mr. 
\- Ellis, and the situation he holds, as Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
i- ) British Museum, are sufficient pledges of the importance and value of this 
L : publication. 

8 METRICAL CHRONOLOGY. By the Rev. J. H. Howrett, M. A. 
ll small 4to.—The plan of Dr. Grey, in his ‘* Memoria Technica,” is followed 


by the author of this work ; which may assist a weak memory in recollecting 
the circumstancial details of chronology. 


a, BIOGRAPHY. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF RICHARD WILSON, R.A. 
By T. Wricnt, Esq.—This is a well-executed monument to the genius of 
the first, if not the greatest, of English landscape painters. 

ROYAL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY, of which the second Volume is 
just published, contains memoirs of naval officers from 1760 to the present 
time, by Lieut. Mansnatt, R. N.; who has produced a work highly ia- 
teresting, not only to professional men, but also to the public at large. 


,- TRAVELS, VOYAGES, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

A TOUR IN GERMANY, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. This is the produe- 
tion of a gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, who, in the coutse of a very 
extensive journey through various parts of Germany, collected much amus- 
ing and important intelligence, which he has now published, in a form 
advantageously distinguished from that in which the majority of moderu 
travellers have sent forth the contents of their memorandum books. 

VENICE UNDER THE YOKE OF FRANCE AND AUSTRIA, 
&c. By a Lady of Rank, 2 vols. 8vo.—These volumes are stated to con- 
tain the result of twenty years observations on the country to which they 
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relate ; including, besides the Venetian territory, Naples, Rome, and many 
other parts of Italy. The materials drawn together are rather copious than 
select; and the writer, whoever she may be, seems to be totally ignorant of 
the difficult art of discreetly blotting. 

A VOYAGE TO COCHIN CHINA. By Lieut. Wuite, of the 
United States Navy, 8vo.—Though defective as to literary merit, this book 
furnishes a curious account of a country which has been but seldom visited. 


NOVELS. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP, 3 vols.12mo. This 
is an indifferent translation of a work by thecelebrated author of ‘* Werter.’’ 
‘The original was published many years ago, and that circumstance alone 
might exempt it from the ordeal of our summary criticism. We shall there- 
fore only add, that it is worthy of the genius and fame of Goethe. 

TOURNAY; OR, ALASTER OF KEMPENCAIRA. By the Author 
of the “ Fire-Eater,” 12mo. This is a Scottish Novel, and is certainly 
by no means a bad imitation of the tales so denominated par excellence. 

THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS AND CONFESSIONS OF A JUSTI- 
FIED SINNER, written by himself; with a detail of curious Tradi- 
tionary Facts and other Evidence, by the Editor, 12mo.— What can 
this work be? Sure you will say it must be an allegory; or, (as the 
writer calls it,) a religious parable, shewing the dreadful danger of 
self-righteousness? I cannot tell.” Such is the concluding sentence of 
this strange book, which exemplifies the old proverb— Fronti nulla fides 
—that is—‘ Put no confidence in Title-pages. Mr. Hogg,” the Ettrick 
Shepherd, is the author, or editor, or both, of these “* Memoirs :” which 
exhibit the characteristic ingenuity and extravagance of the highly-gifted, 
but eccentric writer. 

POETRY. 

THE IMPROVISATRICE; AND OTHER POEMS. By L. E. L., 
12mo.—Some delightful poems having appeared under the signature of 
L. E. L., in a popular literary journal, we conjectured that this volume 
might be the production of the same pen, and anticipated much plea- 
sure from its perusal. Our expectations have not been disappointed. 
The authoress* displays a‘ cultivated genius, which will enable her to 
attain a distinguished place among the British votaries of the Muses. 

POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF PERCY B. SHELLY, %tvo.—These 


effusions of the late Mr. Shelly, are published by his widow, with the. 


avowed purpose of doing honour to his memory. But though some of 
the pieces possess merit, the volume will hardly add to the literary re- 
putation of the author. 





* These poems, and others, published under the above signature, are 
understood to be the compositions of Miss Sondan, 
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‘Entelligence relatibe to Literature and the Arts. 


LORD BYRON.—The public curiosity with regard to the history of this 
nobleman, seems destined to be disappointed. His auto-biographic memoirs 
have been destroyed; and his private correspondence, which had been 
advertised for publication by Mr. R. C. Dallas, will probably be sup- 
pressed, in consequence of an application to the Court of Chancery. 
—lIt is however reported, that Mr. Moore is about to write the Life 
of the deceased poet. 

The novel intitled ‘‘The Inheritance,” noticed last month, is said to 
be the production of a lady named Ferriar. 

The author of “ Ringan Gilhaize,” the “Spaewife,” and other popular 
novels, is about to publish a new work called Rothelam, a Tale of the 
English Histories. 

Mr. Warner’s “Illustrations of Novels by the Author of Waverley,” will 
soon be completed and published. 

Mr. H. Ellis, of the British Museum, has announced that he is not the 
editor of a new impression of Isaac Walton's Biographical works, to which 
his name has becn affixed, as it seems, without his permission. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope have been translated into French, by Mr. 
Albret Montemont, an ingenious poet, who is said to have done justice 
to the original. 

Dr. Von Siebold, a German residing in Japan, is writing a treatise 
on the natural history of that country, which will probably contain much 
information very interesting to Europeans. | 

New South Wales Almanacks for 1822 and 1823, have been received 
in London. They are printed at Sydney, by Robert Howe, Government 
Printer; and arecompiled and executed in a manner calculated to do credit 
to the literary character of the Australasians. 

A copy of the Letter of Columbus to the King of Spain on the discovery 
of America, consisting of only three leaves, was lately sold, by Mr. 
Evans, the bookseller of Pall Mall, for 34 guineas. 

The Music in “ Pride shall have a Fall,” has just been published. 
Among the Songs, Miss Paton’s ‘‘Love, thou dear deceiver,” and Miss 
Love’s “ Welcome, duty,” and “When Eve's pale Star is gleaming,” 
are particularly beautiful; there is also a pretty Serenade entitled ‘Ob 
Lady, sweet Lady,” and two beautiful Trios, the first of which “ Tell 
us, thou glorious Star of Eve,” is taken from a Spanish Air, and the 
Jatter, “Spirit of Love,” from Rossini’s celebrated Trio ‘‘ Cruda Sorte.” 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR JULY, 1824. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of York has this month been engaged in 
the arduous military duty of reviewing the troops. On the 7th, a 
Review of Cavalry took place on Hounslow Heath ; which, notwithstand- 
ing the weather was extremely wet and unpleasant, was numerously and 
fashionably attended. On the 10th, a Brigade of Foot Guards, compris- 
ing five battalions of the ist, 2nd, and 31d Regiments, was reviewed in 
Hyde Park. The weather proved very fine; and the beau monde assembled 
in greater numbers than we have witnessed on any similar occasion, 
since the death of his late Majesty. 

 Foreron Arrairs.—Two hundred and fifty students have lately heen 
expelled the University of Halle in Prussia, being more than one half of 
the whole number belonging to that seminary. The state of insubor- 
dination and political fanaticism in many of the German universities 
calls loudly for the attention of the Governments to which they belong. 

From the late debates in the French Chamber of Deputies, it appears 
that the agents of the Government, employed in the Spanish campaign, 
were guilty of great extravagance and dishonesty ; a circumstance which led 
to severe reflections on the ministry. 

A report has prevailed that the Portuguese army will be disbanded, and 
that a supply of troops has been requested from England; in consequence 
of which the British Cabinet has agreed to send to Lisbon 6000 Hano- 
verians. This report is, however, proved to be erroneous. 

Dispatches have beenreceived from Calcutta, announcing the commence- 
ment of a war with the Birman Empire. The Birmese have attacked severa! 
of our Indian settlements; but have been repulsed. 

Rumours have been afloat that it is the intention of Government 
immediately to recognize the independence of the South American States. 

The Irish Newspapers contain shocking accounts of the famishing state of 
the lower orders of the people, in the western districts of Ireland. In con- 
sequence of the representations made to goverpgment by the Catholic 
Clergy, the Lord Lieutenant has taken measures to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the starving inhabitants. 

The late heavy rains have done much damage in several parts of 
the kingdom, and especially in the vicinity of Chelmsford.—Eleven or 
twelve persons were drowned in the river Dee, in consequence of the 
sinking of a ferry-boat, in which they imprudently embarked, to cross 
the river, late in the evening.—A shocking murder has been committed 
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near Exeter, by a man named William Marshal, who, in a fit of insane 
intoxication, beat out the brains of a woman with a spade.—A singnlar 
application was lately made at Bow-street, by Mr. Wright, Surgeon Aurist 
tohis Majesty, requesting the assistance of the magistrates, to enable him 
to recover the person of a deaf and dumb young lady, who had been left 
in his guardianship by her deceased father, and forcibly removed by 
her relations. The application was unsuccessful, as Mr. Wright could 
not shew a legal title to the guardianship for which he contended. 

On the 8th inst, the Queen of the Sandwich Islands died of an inflamma- 
tion of the Jungs; and on the 15th, her royal consort also died of a similar 
complaint. Their bodies have been embalmed and deposited in St. 
Martin's Church, where they will remain till they can be conveyed to 
their native country. 

The late Lord Byron was interred at Newstead Abbey.—The funeral 
procession left town, for that place, on Monday the 12th, ult, when 
it was attended by a numerous train of carriages, as far as the 
Chapel, in the Hampstead Road.—On his return from the review on 
Hounslow Heath, in his tilbury, General Sir C. W. Doyle was outrageously 
assaulted by aman named Clough, and his servant, who were driving a 
hack chariot. The latter was taken on a warrant, to Bow-street, and 
ordered to find bail to answer the charge at the Session. Mr. W.R 
Robinson, the young gentleman charged with various felonies, was tried 
at the Old Bailey, on the 17th, fur stealing two albums, from a book- 
seller’s shop in Regent-street. Three individuals swore positively to his 
person, as the offender; but an alibi being proved, by the testimony 
of his landlady, and others, and the most respectable evidence being 
adduced in favour of his moral character and connexions, he was acquitted. 
On another indictment, tried the same day, under nearly the same 
circumstances, the jury found him “ Guilty.” On the 19th he was 
tiicd on three other charges, on all which he obtained a verdict of 
“ Not Guilty;” the judge and jury expressing a decided conviction of 
his perfect innocence of the crimes, apparently committed by some 
person, to whom, unfurtunately for himself, he bears a striking resem- 
blance. An application to his Majesty, for a pardon of the offence 
of which he appears to have been erroneously convicted, has proved 
successful.—Exrly in the morning of the 24th, a fire broke out at 
No. 117, Chancery-lane, which destroyed that and two adjoining 
houses, besides others in Star-court. One female was burnt.—Two 
houses in Warwick-street, Golden-square, fell down the same day. One 
of them was uninhabited, and the inmates of the other fortunately 
escaped. — Mary Nicholson, a young lady of respectable connections, 
who had lived as a bar-maid, at Salt Hill, brought an action against a 
gentleman of fortune, for a breach of pro:uise of marriage, and obtained 
£00 damages. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A play has been performed at this house for the benefit of Mrs. Bland, 
long a distinguished favourite of the public, now disabled by mental 
and bodily infirmity from continuing to exercise her profession: we 
are happy to state that the profits of the night were considerable. 
Another benefit given by Mr. Elliston to the widow and children of the 
late Mr. Oxberry, was but thinly attended. — Madame Catalani has 
exhibited the attractions of her vocal powers here lately to very scanty 
audiences.—Miss T. Paton has added to her reputation, by perfurming 
Maria, in the Citizen, and Letitia, in the Belle’s Stratagem. — This 
theatre was closed on the 26th inst. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Two performers of Covent-Garden theatre have bid adieu to this stage,— 
Mr. Abbott, who has taken a seven years’ lease of the Dublin theatre; 
and Miss Beaumont, who has been married to Mr. Owen, of the India 
House. The season closed on the 24th, after the performance of Much 
ado about Nothing, and Charles the Second. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA. 


This house was opened on the 5rd inst. with the appropriate drama of 
The Barber of Seville, in which Mr. Phillips, who has long been absent 
from London, made his appearance as Count Almaviva, and a pupil of 
his, Miss Hervey, performed Rosina. The lady, who is very young, 
displays a voice of great promise—A new Opera called Der Freischitz, 
was performed here on the 22nd. It is a German story, founded on 
sorcery. The original drama is said to have been exhibited in every 
theatre in Germany, with unprecedented success. The translation is 
said to be by a Mr. Logan; the music, which has great merit, was 
composed by Carl Maria von Weber. To Braham and other performers, 
the piece owes much of the favour with which it has been received. 


THE HAYMARKEIr THEATRE. 


A new three-act comedy, called Married and Single, was produced here 
on the 23rd. It is founded on the unlucky adventures of a superannuated 
beau, who wishes to be thought young. The misfortunes in which his 
ridiculous vanity involves him, are laughable enough; and full justice 
was done to the character by Farren. The other performers also excrted 
themselves, and the play seems likely to succeed, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 





FOR AUGUST, 1824. 


| P WALKING DRESS. 


A pELissE of French blue gros de Naples: the sleeves are 
full to the elbow, and are closed in tight to the wrist; the 
waist is of a moderate length, and is confined with a band of 
the same material: the skirt is finished with rouleaux down 
the front and round the bottom, entwined with fullings of sa- 
tin. The epaulette is formed of a trimming of the same, brought 

to a point in the front.—Bonnet of French blue gros de Naples 
y é to correspond with the pelisse, ornamented with satin and 
flowers. A ruff of Urling’s lace finishes the dress. 


DINNER DRESS. 





A press of fine muslin, with full sleeves, intermixed with 
bands of pink satin. The body is low, and ornamented round 
the bosom with a fulling of worked muslin or rich Urling’s lace, 
and confined with bands of pink satin across the bust and round 
the waist: the bottom of the skirt 's trimmed with three rows 
of rich embroidered work, with festoons of satin between.— 
Head-dress:—the hair is arranged in full curls, and orna- 
mented with bunches of roses.—White kid gloves and white 
satin shoes. 





These elegant dresses were invented by Muss Pierpoint, 
No. 12, Edward-street, Portman-square. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION, 


Lonpon may now be said to be in its utmost splendour. 
During the whole of the month of July, it has literally been 
thronged by the gay and fashionable. The delightful wea- 
ther which we have, at length, experienced, has diffused a ge- 
neral joy among all classes, and especially among the votaries 
of fashion, who now vie with each other in the richness of 
their attire, and the taste and variety which are conspicuous 
at this charming season. 


Silk scarfs of the most beautiful texture and rich brocade, 
are generally worn over a muslin or chintz dress for the car- 
riage: the dress is made only partially high. A small fichu 
of gossamer net, of the most elegant pattern and varied colour, 
is often put on plain. The light texture of these fichus are 
greatly admired; and are truly appropriate to the warmth of 
the season, Spencers of gros de Naples, of light and delicate 
colours, with the sleeves rather close to the arm, and the tops 
quartered like a melon, are also very fashionable. They are 
made without collars, and a double collar of muslin falls over, 
ornamented with lace and embroidery. 


Leghorn hats are, of course, very general; they are still very 
wide in front, and are ornamented for the most part with 
numerous short, curled feathers; underneath the hat a cor- 
nette of very fine lace is worn. White figured bonnets of gros 
de Naples, adorned with half wreaths of white summer flowers, 
are also much in vogue; they are of a very becoming shape 
and moderate size; a row of white blond, of a rich pattern, 
is placed at the edge, not very full; it is much more becom- 
ing than the dead white of the silk. Dress bonnets for the 
carriage are generally of white crape; the brim is large, and 
they are ornamented by a superb plume of white feathers. 


Chintzes, which were lately so much worn, now give place to 
printed muslins; the muslins, though cheaper, are cool and airy, 
and the flounces being elegantly bordered, have a pretty appear- 
ance. White dresses are now more in favour; they are gene- 
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rally of very fine India muslin, with four distinct rows of ve- 
ry broad tucks, one falling over the other: between these 
double tucks, are rows of embroidery, very much raised, and 
of a rich pattern. 


We were much pleased with the inspection of a very ele- 
gant full dress, at the house of one of our first rate mil- 
liners. It was intended for a lady moving in the first circles 
of rank and fashion, and was formed of white crépe lisse, 
over a slip of white satin, The bottom of the skirt was richly 
ornamented with treble rouleaux of crépe lisse and satin, and 
entwined with pearl beads: the body was cut low round the 
bust, and finished with treble rouleaux to correspond: the sleeves 
were short and full, confined by a band, and finished with a 
falling of blond. With this beautiful dress, a broad sash of 
white satin may be worn, fastened at the side with a pearl 
ornament. 


The morning head-dress consists of an elegant lace /ichu 
tied under the chin. On one side, near the front, is placed 
a half wreath of flowers. The caps for the breakfast table 
are elegant, though simple. Young ladies, as is customary 
at this season, wear little other ornament on the hair than 
flowers. Diadems of pearls are, however, worn in full dress. 
Married ladies gow prefer caps to turbans in half-dress, though 
we certainly think the latter are most becoming. However, 
caps of coloured gauze, with a half veil of white blond, have 
a very tasteful appearance. Small dress afternoon hats, orna- 
mented simply with a handsome wreath of flowers, are also 
much admired. 


The most fashionable colours are celestial blue, lavender 
grey, corn-flower blue, lilac, and violet. 





THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


In Paris, as in London, the weather has been equally de- 
lightful. Among the latest novelties, spencers of gros de Najfles 
of a dark colour, over white dresses, are greatly admired. ‘The 
spencer buttons down in front, and has often a narrow pelerine 
cape, en fichu. Silk pelisses are also very prevalent; the trim- 
ming is of silk, pinked; a honeycomb trimming is also in fa- 
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vour; this, too, is pinked at each end, and looks well. Some 
of the summer pelisses have Brandenburghs across the bust, 
formed of satin straps. 


White satin hats, for the carriage, are ornamented with 
white feathers; a small cap is worn underneath. Leghorn 
hats are, as usual, large; and are trimmed with very broad 
riband, of some striking colour, or ornamented with a wreath 
of white and red roses intermingled. Chip hats, ornamented 
with curled feathers, are much admired for the theatre; some 
of these are bound with yellow, or other bright colours, to 
correspond with the lining. White chip bonnets, trimmed 
with lilac riband, are amongst the greatest novelties; as are 
also bonnets of myrtle-green gros de Naples, lined and trimmed 
with rose-colour. 


High dresses of gros d'été are in great estimation: they have 
two rows of trimming at the border, each formed of a full 
youleau, on each side of which are cockle-shells: the manche- 
rons are ornamented in a corresponding manner; and the dress 
is finished with a pelerine cape, trimmed round with a rouleau 
of gauze. A beautiful carriage dress consists of a rose-co- 
loured blouse, with five very broad bias folds round the bor- 
der. This dress is of Barége silk, and looks remarkably ele- 
gant.—White dresses are now much worn, either of slight 
silk, muslin, or tulle. 


For head-dress, the hair is entirely divided from the fore- 
head, and is arranged, on each side, in full curls: the va- 
cant appearance of the forehead is supplied by a full wreath 
of roses, bound across: the knot, formed from the long tresses 


‘behind, which is placed high on the summit of the head, and 


is entirely seen in front. 


In jewellery, the new diadems for the hair are composed of 
branches, representing flowers, called snow-balls; the leaves 
are of emeralds and the flowers of brilliants. Ivory combs, 


to fasten up the tresses, are very fashionable, and look well 
on dark hair. 


The newest parasols are of Lyonese silk and of a lilac 
colour.—The most fashionable colours for dresses, are bright 
gtass-green, blue, rose-colour, ruby, lilac, and geranium-red. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


—_——— ———_— 


JEALOUSY; 
OR, ALBERT AND EVA. 


Sete 


Ir is said that a bower, near yon ruin’d tower, 
Which scatters its fragments around, 

Was once to be seen, with its mantle of green, 
And might by its fragrance be found. 


And e’en now the place where it bloom’d, you may trace 
By the woodbine that covers it o’er; 

But wildly it grows, and each beautiful rose 
Speaks the hand that once train’d it,—’s no more! 


They may still feel the breeze, as it sighs through the trees, 
And, refresh’d by its fragrance, may bloom ; 

But the hand that once drew all their beauties to view, 
Lies lifeless and cold in the tomb. 


Full many an hour I have gazed on the tower, 
And the ivy so lovely to view; 

And while fondly it clings, to my fancy it brings 
The form who once valued it too. 


Thy image is twin’d round the heart, and enshrin’d 
For thy virtue and innocence there ; 
And though treachery bade all thy loveliness fade, 
_ Still fancy will picture thee fair. 


Yes! lady, thy bower, and each favourite flower, 
By me fondly cherished shall be; 

And while placing each€ose, I will weep o’er the woes 
That were felt, lovely Eva, by thee. 


Alas! that a face, where such exquisite grace 
O’er each feature delighted to stray, 

Should e’er lose the smile that charm’d for awhile, 

Then faded in sorrow away ;— 
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That those sweet azure eyes, bright as summer’s blue skies, 

Should tears of sad agony shed ;— 
That a bosom so fair should heave with despair, 
When hope, fond deceiver, had fled. 


Yet such was the blight, lovely angel of light, 
That thy innocent pleasures alloy’d ; . 

Thy infantine years were succeeded by tears, 
And the peace of thy bosom destroy’d. 








Serene was the night, and pensively bright 
The moon o’er each turret was shining ; 
When, sportively gay, did the young Eva stray, 
Ev’ry thought with her lover entwining. 


And light as the fawn o’er the dew-spangled lawn, 
Her fairy-like form ever bounded ; 

When the lov’d voice she heard of the youth she prefer’d, 
As thus o’er the stillness it sounded— 


“Oh! Eva, my love, how long shall I rove, 
And unblest by thy presence remain? 

Many years it may be, e’er fate shall decree, 
That thy Albert should see thee again. 


Ah! sure for an hour, she might come to her bower, 
To bless with her presence my sight! 

Oh! would she delay to her lover to stray, 
If she knew he must leave her to night ! 


Will she the dear bliss of one parting kiss, 
On her sorrowing Albert bestow ; 


Or shall I, bereft of all pleasure, be left, 
The victim of torturing woe?” 


“Why thus I decide,” she playfully cried, 
And shook back her beautiful hair ; 


“But ah! it is vain, to deceive me again, 
These doubts, belov’d Albert, forbear. 


How well you must know, that my heart, when you go, 
Will lose what it values most dearly ; 

Then wound not again, by deception so vain, 
A bosom that loves you sincerely.” 


(To be continued- ) 
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LINES UPON LORD BYRON’S DEATH. 


PPP ae 


Tue Harp must now in silence hang, 
And Cypress wreaths be o’er it thrown, 
Whilst He, the muse, who sweetly sang, 
No more must call that harp his own: 
Its thrilling notes have died away, 

Its dulcet sounds are heard no more ; 
The magic hand which bid it play, 

Is nerveless on a foreign shore. 


The tuneful Nine with grief descend, 
To view the long-neglected lyre ; 
And tears of wailing sorrow blend, 
For death of more than mortal fire; 
The Graces bow with moisten’d eyes, 
O’er Byron’s cold funereal urn, 
Whilst Love, in sullen silence, lies, 
For who can bid his passion burn? 


The mourning Greeks a friend deplore, 
And Britain’s sighs responsive swell,— 
Her brightest poet, now no more, 
With witching strains the tale shall tell; 
And oh! had Virtue’s magic grace, 
Beam’d in those soft seductive lines, 
No blush had burnt the reader’s face, 
Which trembling virtue well defines. 


And she who pledg’d her vows to him, 
In feeling silence hears his death, 
That even she, when life was dim, 
With Ada shar’d his parting breath: 
And oh! that infant to her heart 
Is now its greatest, only prize; 
For never, never, can she part, 
With one who bears her Byron’s eyes. 


And whilst forgiveness swells her breast, 


She mourns the faults which bid her part 


From one whose love had made her blest, 


Whose scorn had well nigh broke her heart; 
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And fondly thinks that, did he live, 
He still might be as good as great; 

And prays that God will still forgive, 
And bless him in a future state. 





THE POOR LITTLE SWEEP. 


Hidw dark is the morning !—the thick clouds how scowling! 
How sharp the sleet pierces—the snow-drifts, how deep! 


How frightful to hear the wild storm spirits howling 


Thus mix’d with the shrill cries of poor little sweep! 


How dreadful the solitude now that surrounds me, 


Whilst shivering with cold through the still town I creep; 


And the rough broken ice, which both chills me and wounds me, 
Is stain’d with the blood-drops of poor little sweep! 


O! see! where the black clouds are parting, a bright star 


Appears through the opening with pity to peep, 
And twinkles so lovely, as if in the night’s car, 
it wept for the sufferings of poor little sweep. 


What art thou, fair mourner, that now with good-nature, 


Thou seem’st for a poor little orphan to weep,— 


The scorn of each mortal—the dread of each creature— 


A lone friendless outcast—a poor little sweep. 


The stranger once said, I’d a Father in heaven, 


Whose ear never slumber’d—whose eye cannot sleep, 


Whose constant regard to his children is given, 
And is not unmindful of poor little sweep. 


O! should this sweet {star be the eye of that father! 


What mean these strange feelings that round my heart creep, 


They seem so delightful—than lose them, I’d rather 
Thus ever continue a poor little sweep. 


It must be, it must be his kind looks which cheer me— 


I would to his presence I’d power to leap; 
Then hear me, my Father in heaven! O hear me! 
And take to thy mercy the poor little sweep. 


REBECCA. 
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LINES TO MEMORY. 


Taere is a feeling of the mind, 
When all the joys of youth are past, 
And nought but care remains behind, 
To make these joys still seem to last. 


When all those friends, whom once we knew, 
Within the silent grave are cold, 

What brings their features to my view? 
What makes us still their forms behold? 


’Tis faithful Memory, ever dear, 
Which cannot change with fortune’s wheel, 
Which makes us drop the tender tear, 
For those who long have ceas’d to feel. 
FREDERIC. 
CHARADE. 
My first is what a lady’s call’d, 
Ere Hymen’s chains have her enthrall’d; 
My last is what you often do, 
When eatables are in your view. 
My whole, you surely will not make, 
If you my meaning right shall take. 
Freperic. 
SOLUTION 
OF M. A. BARLOW’S CHARADE IN OUR LAST NUMBER. 
Tue culprit when brought to the dar, 
Awaiting the law’s heavy fiat; 
For making on honest folks war, 
Finds out he had better been quiet. 
For gain, though ’tis good in itself, 
Is bad,} when the offspring of plunder ; 
And the thief when procuring the pelf, 
Forgets that the law has its thunder. 
A bargain is good, or is bad, 
And sometimes it proves quite a hard one; 
Such was yours,—but to find it I’m glad, 
And for rhymes such as these sue for pardon. 


J. M. Lacer. 
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fHlarvriages. 
George’s-charch, Samuel Whitbread, esq. M.P. to Julia, daughter of 
Genera\ the Hon. Henry Brand. 
e¢ Hon. Hagh: Francis Manner Tollemache, fourth son of Lord Haunting. 
tower, to Matilda, daughter of Joseph Hame, esq. of Notting hill. 
The Hon. and Rev. Henry Edward John Howard, youngest son of the Eari 
of Carlisle, to Miss Wright. 
At Whitehall, Lord D. Dunstanville and Bassett, to Harriet, daughter of 
Sir William Lemon, bart. M, P- 
At Biddendon, Kent, Lord George Henry Spencer Charchill, third son of 
the Duke of Marlborough, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Dr. Nares. 
The Hon. Henry B. Lygon, to Lady Susan Caroline Elliot, daughter of the 
Earl of St. Germains. 
The Right Hon. Lord Garvagh, to Rosabelle Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Heury Bonham, esq. M. P. 
At St. Mary le-bone, Sir Thomas Ormsby, bart. to Mary Martin, only 
daughter of Major Gen. Slater Rebow, of Wivenhoe park, Essex. 
At St. Margaret’s, Capt. Fane, R. N. nephew of the Earl of Macclesfield, to 
Miss Flint, daughter of Sir Charles Flint. 
Juhn Gibbons, esq. eldest son of Sir John Gibbons, bart. to Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir Charles Watson, bart. of Wratting park, Cambnidgeshire. 


Deaths. 


At Winshester, the Rev. Thomas Rennell, Vicar of Kensington, and late 
Christian advocate in the University of Cambridge, 

In Bedford square, Sir George Wood, knt. late one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

In Cavendish-Square, the Countess of Brownlow. 

At Gote’s court, the Hon. Stanhope Frederick Hopwood Byng, youngest 
son of Viscount Torrington. 

At the Priory, Stanmore, Lady Jane Gordon, eldest daughter of the Ear! 
of Aherdeen, 

In Duke street, St. James’s, Major Gen. Lacklan Macquarrie, late governor 
of New South Wales. 
A ANE SRT RR ERED 8 WE 

NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘The Essay by H. H. is highly creditable to the Writer; we doubt, indeed, 
whether we might not pronounce it in every respect the equal of that which 
we have inserted this month.—Being satisfied of its merit, we shall certaiuly 
not long withhold it from our Readers; and Rival Ladies will, we trust, nut 
quarrel with our judgment and impartiality in awarding to both a Prize. 

Frederick’s remark may be founded in fuct—but we always reserve tu our- 
selves the right to niake verbal alterations. 

We have received several commanications so closely written, and on such 
detached scraps of paper, as greatly to remind us of the sybii’s leaves, It is 
impossible, under such circumstances, to do jusiise either to our rcaders, or 








‘ the writer’s themselves, 


J. W. C.’s Rhymes have been received; but we doubt whether we can pro - 
mise their insertion. 

The Poetical Contributions of H. H. are received with approbation. 

We much lament that our faircorre-pondent has not furnished us with the 
continuation of “ Historical Recollections of the Drama,’ but we trust to re- 
ceive a double portion very early in August. 
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